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Mr,  Francis  J,  Chesterman,  Chairman 
State  Government  Survey  Committee 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr,  Chesterman: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I am  submitting  herewith 
the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Institutional  Feeding  of  the  State 
Government  Survey  Committee,  Basic  data  for  consideration  and 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  were  assembled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League,  Inc,,  Western  Division, 

A report  of  this  nature  to  be  of  greatest  value  must  concern 
itself  primarily  with  conditions  and  services  that  present  opportunities 
for  improvement  and  devote  little  discussion  to  the  good  features  where 
no  changes  are  indicated.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  to  avoid  the  mis- 
conception that  the  total  program  is  not  commendable  or  effective  and  to 
avoid  the  impression  that  "nothing  is  being  done  right," 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  this  survey  emphasize  cost 
factors.  But  underlying  each  comment  involving  costs  there  are  con- 
siderations of  quality  or  effectiveness  of  service  which  have  been 
carefully  analyzed*  Thus,  whenever  savings  are  mentioned  they  are 
savings  which  can  be  achieved  without  involving  a reduction  in 
reasonable  quality  of  service. 

I wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Committee  to  the 
many  State  officials  and  employees  who  cooperated  so  wholeheartedly 
during  the  field  work  on  this  survey. 

I wish,  furthermore,  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  who  join  with  me  in  transmitting  this 
report.  Their  names  and  affiliations  are  listed  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  Subcommittee  stands  ready  to  render  additional  assistance  on  this 
subject  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 


Sincerely  yours, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  basic  recommendations,  together  with  certain  tentative 
findings  outlined  in  this  report  are  the  result  of  a survey  of  the 
dietary  function  at  25  of  the  6l  State-owned  institutions.  Also 
analyzed  were  the  management  services  offered  by  the  various  depart- 
ments to  institutions  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  made  available  for  the  survey,  it 
was  not  possible  to  give  detailed  attention  to  all  phases  of  institu- 
tional feeding.  As  a result  specific  recommendations  are  made  only  in 
those  areas  where  our  analysis  was  sufficiently  detailed  to  substantiate 
concrete  proposals.  In  addition,  however,  vie  have  noted  - in  the  form 
of  tentative  critical  comment  - many  existing  conditions  which  appear 
to  be  symptoms  of  major  problems. 

We  have,  insofar  as  possible,  attempted  to  devote  our  efforts 
to  those  areas  which  showed  the  greatest  promise  of  yielding  substantial 
economies  or  improvements  in  effectiveness  of  service. 

A large  enough  number  of  institutions  have  been  surveyed  and 
similar  conditions  revealed  so  that  some  currently  useful  observations 
and  recommendations  have  emerged.  They  suggest  that  costs  can  be  cut 
and  effectiveness  of  feeding  service  increased  by  many  percent  right 
now.  Valuable  as  further  study  might  be,  the  facts  and  symptoms  made 
available  through  this  survey  should  be  highly  fruitful  if  utilized  as 
a guide  to  future  action. 


SCOPE  OF  DIETARY  OPERATIONS 


Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  dietary  operations  in  relation  to  the 
total  cost  of  operating  the  State  institutions  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
table. 


Department  - Type  - 
Institution 

Total  Annual 
Operating  Costs 
Based  on 
1951-53  Biennial 
Appropri at  ions 

1951-52 
Actual  Annual 
dietary  Cost 

Percent 
Dietary  Cost 
To  Total 
Cost 

Patients,  Pupils, 
or  Inmates  Served 
3 Meals  Daily* 

Welfare-Mental 

$ 34,920,000 

$ 10,055,642 

28.8$ 

37,626 

-Medical-Surgical  Hospitals 

5,022,500 

1,120,624 

22.3 

1,201 

-Defectives 

6,772,500 

2,272, 198 

33.6 

8,308 

-Penal  & Correctional 

6,081,500 

2,296,381 

28.4 

7,444 

Total 

54,796.500 

15.744.845 

28,7 

54.579 

public  Instruction  - Total 

6,717,750 

1 ,103,407 

1 6.4 

3,782** 

Health  - Total 

6,369,000 

1,659,282 

26. 1 

2,034 

Military  Affairs  - Total 

212, 500 

45,000 

EST.  21.2 

211 

Total  All  Institutions 

$ 68,095.750 

$ 18,552,534 

Of  the  total  dietary  cost,  approximately  85  to  90  percent  is  food 
cost  for  the  Welfare  group.  The  others,  because  they  cannot  rely  upon  inmate 
or  patient  help,  operate  with  a food  cost  of  approximately  60  to  75  percent. 

In  the  Welfare  group,  approximately  75  percent  of  the  food  is  pur- 
chased, although  for  individual  institutions  it  varies  from  36.5  to  93 .3  per- 
cent; the  rest,  principally  vegetables,  and  some  fruit,  milk,  and  meat  are 


Employees  are  fed  one,  two,  or  three  meals  daily.  The  number  of  employees 
taking  meals  does  not  necessarily  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  patient 
load.  The  relatively  isolated  institutions  have  a much  higher  portion  of 
employee  feeding  than  those  located  in  most  metropolitan  areas.  The  number 
of  employee  meals  served  daily  divided  by  three  gives  the  best  measure  of 
the  employee  feed  load.  However,  figures  in  our  possession  do  not  permit 
an  accurate  calculation. 

*;H:'  Includes  both  resident  pupils  and  faculty,  and  is  based  on  meals  served. 
However,  all  the  resident  pupils  must  pay  for  meals  by  the  week.  Thus, 
since  there  are  6,734  resident  pupils,  it  is  apparent  that  they  skip  a 
number  of  meals. 
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produced  on  the  institutional  farms.  In  addition,  the  Health  Department 
operates  a few  piggeries  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  './elf are  Department 
is  the  only  one  producing  any  significant  share  of  its  requirements. 

The  17  mental  hospitals  make  approximately  one-half  the  State's  total 
dietary  expenditures.  Looking  a bit  more  closely  at  the  breakdown  of  costs  for 
this  group  of  institutions,  yields  the  following  tabulation  based  on  1951-52 
annual  figures. 


MENTAL  HOSPITALS  - COMPOSITE  STATISTICS 


Food  Cost 

Personnel  and  Miscellaneous 

(Personnel  Only 

= §1,500,618) 

$ 8,399,409 
1,656,233 

Total  Dietary  Cost 
Average  Patient  Load 

Total  Number  Dietary  Employees  - 756  or  an  average  of  2 per  100 

10,055,642 

37,626 

patients. 

Percent 

Total  Purchased 

Percent 

Total  Food 

and  Produced 

Purchased 

Food  Cost  - Groceries 

18 . 8% 

§1, 578,303 

99.4$ 

- Vegetables 

13.2 

1,117,323 

53.1 

- Fruit 

7.  A 

619,906 

81.9 

- Dairy  Products 

27.8 

2,332,227 

59.0 

- Meat-Fish 

32.8 

2,751,181 

78.0 

Total 

100 .0% 

§8,399,409 

74$ 

A similar  breakdown  of  food  cost  by  major  category  for  all  Welfare 
institutions  shows  a very  similar  pattern  to  the  mental  hospitals  taken  alone, 
thus  illustrating  the  great  impact  of  the  mental  units  on  all  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  food  and  personnel  costs  of 
similar  type  institutions  vary  over  a wide  range  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page.  Determination  of  the  basic  reasons  for  such  variations  has 
been  a primary  concern  of  this  survey. 
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RANGE  aND  AVERAGE  COSTS  - ALL  INSTITUTIONS 


Number 

Raw  Food 

Costs 

Personnel 

Type  of  Institution 

Of  Units 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

(Dollars  Per  Day  Per 

Inmate  or  Patient) 

Mental 

17 

.669-  .796 

.619 

.056- 

.217 

.109 

Correctional-Male 

7 

,667-  .067 

.767 

.021- 

.116 

.065 

-Mixed 

1 

1.072 

1.072 

.163 

.163 

-Female 

1 

1.010 

1.010 

.076 

.076 

Tuberculosis-Crippled 

6 

1.616-1.955 

1.591 

.596- 

.726 

.601 

Defective 

6 

.535-  .727 

.620 

.066- 

• 166 

.112 

Medical-Surgical 

10 

1.660-1.083 

1.693 

.566-1 

.079 

.017 

Teachers'  Colleges 

.16 

.795-1.557 

.993 

.611- 

.361 

.550 

Schools  (1952  figures 
for  only  two  of  three) 

2 

.651-  .097 

.795 

.201- 

.309 

.265 

The  range  in  raw  food  and  personnel  costs  for  each  major  type  of 
institution  is  extremely  wide.  The  question  will  arise,  "What  does  a difference 
of  100  or  200  per  day  per  inmate  mean?"  Assuming  that  two  mental  hospitals 
with  a patient  population  of  approximately  3*000  were  used  as  an  example,  a 
difference  of  100  in  raw  food  costs  alone  would  amount  to  nearly  3110,000 
difference  in  feeding  costs  per  year.  To  be  truly  meaningful,  however,  there 
should  exist  a yardstick  figure  of  per  capita  food  and  personnel  cost  to  which 
each  institution's  performance  could  be  compared.  No  such  yardstick  exists. 
However,  assuming  that  the  yardstick  for  food  at  mental  institutions  were 
56.90-;:'  for  1951-52  or  just  50  under  the  actual  average  of  61.90  per  day,  the 
annual  food  bill  of  all  mental  institutions  would  have  been  3675*000  over  the 
yardstick  cost. 

Obviously,  a different  diet  must  be  provided  for  the  various  groups 
of  patients  and  inmates  in  relation  to  their  condition,  activity,  age,  etc. 


-;:~It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a Michigan  Survey  on  institutions  in  1951 
showed  raw  food  costs  per  patient  or  inmate  per  day  of: 

Mental  - 33-600 

Correction  - 67-590 

Tuberculosis-  31 .13-31.10 
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However,  the  variation  in  average  food  cost  from  &.619  for  the  mental  hospitals 
to  t 1.693  for  the  medical- surgical  hospitals  is  due  only  in  part  to  difference 
in  diet.  The  remaining  difference  is  due  to  the  vide  difference  in  employee- 
patient  ratios.  This  illustrates  the  fallacy  in  reporting  costs  on  a per 
patient  rather  than  a per  meal  served  basis.  Likewise,  average  personnel 
costs  are  not  comparable  between  most  groups  since  the  use  of  inmate  help 
varies  widely. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  draw  extensive  conclusions  directly  from  these 
over-all  figures,  either  at  this  time  or  later  in  the  report.  The  validity  of 
the  level  of  average  costs  for  each  major  group  could  only  be  determined 
indirectly  by  taking  into  account  a wide  range  of  factors  affecting  each  type 
operation.  The  figures  are  given  primarily  as  symptoms  of  a general  lack  of 
control  over  the  range  of  costs  for  similar  type  units  in  the  institutional 
system. 
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RECOri'jEND  aT  IONS 


Basic  A sumption 

The  inescapable  conclusion  from  the  analysis  of  the  institutional 
dietary  problem  is  the  need  for  definite  centralized  responsibility  and  control 
at  the  departmental  level.  It  is  paramount  that  the  recommendations  regarding 
reorganization  and  control  be  adopted  and  carried  out  before  any  substantial 
improvement  can  be  realized  in  the  institutional  feeding  problem. 

Administrative  Organization 

1.  The  secretary  of  each  department  must  be  given  complete  authority  to 
appoint  and  control  all  administrative  positions  in  his  department  if  proper 
placement  of  line  responsibility  is  to  be  achieved.  Changes  in  the  adminis- 
trative code  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  and  particularly 
regarding  the  powers  and  duties  of  local  administrative  boards  within  the 
Departments  of  Welfare  and  Public  Instruction.  In  making  this  recommendation 
it  is  assumed  that  the  fixing  of  line  responsibility  is  a problem  in  all 
phases  of  management  of  institutions,  and  not  merely  the  dietary  phase. 

2.  At  the  institutional  level,  the  lines  of  managerial  responsibility 
should  be  clearly  drawn.  In  all  cases  only  one  person,  either  the  head  of  the 
institution  or  another  individual  delegated  by  him,  should  be  in  charge  of 
all  business  matters.  This  will  facilitate  coordination  of  such  related 
functions  as  dietary,  purchasing,  farm,  and  maintenance. 

3.  There  should  be  established  a single  State-wide  coordinating  and  advisory 
staff  to  establish  various  dietary  standards  for  all  State  institutions. 

4.  This  State-wide  dietary  staff  should  logically  be  located  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  which  carries  out  the  largest  departmental  feeding  program.  This 
function  should  be  located  in  a revitalized  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management. 
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Appropriate  arrangements  must  be  made  so  that  this  advisory  staff  may  also 
serve  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction  regularly  and  effectively. 
That  is,  it  should  be  possible  for  an  advisory  staff  to  deal  with  line  super- 
visors in  these  two  departments,  from  the  dietitians  to  the  department  heed 
level  in  the  same  manner  as  outlined  for  the  welfare  Department.  (See 
proposed  chart  at  end  of  this  section.) 

5.  Within  each  department  enforcement  of  standards  and  proper  operating 
procedures  should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  department  head  working 
through  the  institutional  managers.  All  conditions  in  need  of  correction, 
which  are  uncovered  by  the  dietary  advisory  staff,  should  be  referred  to  the 
line  supervisors  at  the  appropriate  level  for  action. 

6.  The  head  of  the  dietary  consulting  staff  should  be  expert  in  all  phases 
of  practical  kitchen  design,  operation,  and  management,  and  not  merely  in 
nutritional  phases. 

7.  The  advisory  staff  once  organized  should  devote  a considerable  portion 
of  its  time  to  on-the-spot  observations  of  field  operations  and  direct 
assistance  to  field  personnel. 

8.  As  part  of  the  consulting  organization  there  should  be  established  an 
experimental  dietary  kitchen  which  would  develop  the  operating  standards  so 
badly  needed.  The  staff  of  this  experimental  unit,  in  addition  to  conducting 
a training  program  for  key  kitchen  personnel  such  as  cooks,  should  also  work 
with  cooks  and  dietitians  in  the  field  since  recipes  and  other  standards  must 
be  demonstrated. 

9.  Use  should  be  made  of  committees  of  dietitians  and  stewards  or  business 
managers  of  the  various  State  institutions  to  study  and  experiment  on  solutions 
for  selected  major  problems,  such  as  diets,  purchasing  practices,  etc.,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  advisory  staff. 
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10.  Among  the  major  objectives  of  this  State-wide  dietary  unit  should  be  the 
establishment  of  constant  and  meaningful  management  accounting  controls;  the 
setting  of  appropriate  procedures  and  standards  for  food  purchases;  the  securing 
of  improvement  in  meal  planning,  preparation,  and  service,  i.e.,  training  of 
personnel  and  check  of  efficiency  in  the  field;  the  adjustment  of  the  type, 
size,  quality  and  number  of  physical  facilities  and  equipment  at  each  institution 
to  reasonable  standards;  regular  review  of  the  cost  of  operations  in  relation 
„ to  reasonable  standards  of  cost  and  quality  of  service;  and  diligent  follow-up 
with  line  supervisors  at  the  appropriate  level  of  all  variations  and  problems 
to  determine  causes  and  to  outline  corrective  measures. 

Note:  In  analyzing  the  following  recommendations,  it  should  be  remembered 

that  not  all  recommendations  are  necessarily  applicable  to  every  institution, 
nor  are  they  all  inclusive. 

Operating  Standards 

A wide  variety  of  standard  practices  and  yardsticks  of  performance 
must  be  established  for  the  dietary  function  if  a reasonable  uniformity  of 
practice  and  sound  measurements  of  performance  are  to  be  possible.  Specific 
standards  are  required  in  nearly  every  phase  of  the  State's  feeding  program, 
and,  therefore,  to  avoid  repetition,  the  recommendations  regarding  standards 
are  made  as  each  phase  is  discussed. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  whatever  standards  are 
drawn  must  be  kept  current.  For  example,  standard  rations  must  be  revised  to 
conform  to  changes  in  dietary  theories  regarding  feeding  of  various  type 
patients.  Likewise,  cost  yardsticks  must  be  adjusted  with  any  substantial 
changes  in  the  level  of  cost  of  major  food  items.  But,  most  of  all,  any 
standards  must  be  enforced  actively  and  consistently. 
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Some  of  the  standards  referred  to  are  readily  available  directly  or 
xtfith  minor  adaptations  from  such  sources  as  The  American  Hospital  Association. 
For  example,  they  have  prepared  useful  Serving  and  Cost  Charts  for  meats, 
vegetables,  etc.  Modern  specifications  for  all  type  dietary  purchases  are  also 
available.  Many  others,  such  as  recipes,  must  be  developed  by  the  State  to 
meet  its  own  special  conditions. 

Records  and  Reports 

1.  A simple  monthly  statement  should  be  designed  to  reflect  accurately 
and  meaningfully  the  important  facts  about  raw  food  and  personnel  costs, 
number  and  type  of  meals  served  to  various  groups,  and  any  other  pertinent 
data.  This  report  should  be  designed  for  use  both  locally  and  at  the  department 
level.  The  exact  procedure  for  each  entry  on  the  report  should  be  clearly 
outlined  to  the  institutions  and  no  variations  tolerated.  The  dietary  report 
now  utilized  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  discontinued. 

2.  It  will  be  necessary  to  retain  a food  accountant  to  design  and  install 
a proper  system  of  food  cost  accounting. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  data  for  such  a report,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  proper  procedures  for  recording  meals  served,  segregated  as  to 
the  group  being  served.  Likewise,  a month-end  inventory  of  all  kitchen  stocks 
should  be  required  to  insure  that  the  cost-of-food  figures  will  reflect  usage 
exactly. 

4.  Institutional  budgets  should  be  converted  to  a monthly  base,  so  that  in 
addition  to  comparison  against  standards  there  can  be  a comparison  of  actual 
against  budget  figures. 

5.  A tabulation  of  comparative  statistics  from  monthly  operations  should 
be  prepared  from  the  monthly  statements.  Performance  on  such  items  as  raw 
food  cost  per  capita,  personnel  costs,  diet  (calories  and  ounces)  etc.,  should 
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be  compared  between  institutions,  against  established  standards,  and  against 
the  performance  for  prior  months.  All  figures  used  locally  and  department ally 
should  be  based  on  the  same  calculation  method  and  utilize  the  same  basic 
sources  of  data.*' 

6.  All  local  inventory  control  record  forms  and  procedures  should  be 
standardized.  Likewise,  all  other  local  forms*-*'  and  paperwork  which  are  used 
at  any  time  by  dietary  personnel  should  be  of  uniform  design,  even  though  they 
may  be  produced  locally  as  part  of  the  institution's  work  program.  Many  of 
the  existing  forms  appear  to  be  either  unnecessary  or  overly  complex.  Also, 
some  forms  are  not  used  as  originally  intended. 

7.  Complex  inventory  records  now  maintained  at  most  institutions  for 
perishables  should  be  replaced  by  a simple  receiving  record  plus  the  recording 
of  use  in  the  regular  kitchen  reports. 

8.  Institutions  should  be  required  to  report  annually  all  stock  in  case 
lots  or  bulk  containers  which  is  over  one  year  old. 

9.  A consistent  method  for  charging  the  cost  of  local  canning  items  into 
the  inventory  should  be  developed,  so  that  monthly  cost  reports  will  reflect 
only  current  montnl3r  costs  of  materials  used  by  the  kitchen. 

10.  The  pricing  of  items  in  inventories  should  be  consistent  - preferably 
on  a first-in-first-out  or  fifo  basis.  This  would  eliminate  the  cumbersome 
and  inaccurate  average  price  method  used  at  some  institutions. 

11.  A definite  procedure  should  be  established  by  which  dietitians  would  be 
supplied  with  a regular  listing  of  food  prices  from  which  they  could  prepare 
costs  per  meal  and  costs  per  portion  as  an  aid  in  menu  planning. 

*"0ne  college  had  a locally  calculated  cost  of  raw  food  of  $1,077,  while  the 
departmental  figure  was  $1.26  for  the  same  period. 

'“^■Requisitions,  receiving  tickets,  local  reports,  personnel  forms,  etc. 


Purchasing 


1.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  meat  purchasing  practices  should  be  changed 
considerably. 


a.  The  substitution  of  prefabricated  U.S.  Commercial 

or  U.  S.  Utility  Grade  beef,  lamb,  and  veal  in  place 
of  U.  S.  Prime,  Choice,  or  Good  carcass  meat  will 
result  in  a minimum  saving  of  20$  per  pound  yield,  based 
on  ceiling  prices.  This  saving  figure  includes  not  only 
a saving  from  the  use  of  a lower  grade  of  meat,  but  also 
includes  an  added  saving  from  the  elimination  of  the 
purchase  of  choice  cuts  which  are  part  of  any  carcass  such 
as  fillets,  sirloin,  prime  ribs,  and  sirloin  butts..  Also 
eliminated  is  the  purchase  of  excess  fats,  bones  and  offals 
of  no  practical  use  to  the  institutions.  Not  included  is 
the  very  large  potential  sawing  if  fabricated  meats  are 
purchased  in  large  quantities  during  the  low  price  periods 
for  a given  type  cut.  Also  the  substantial  saving  in  meat 
preparation  is  not  included. 

A conservative  calculation  of  the  total  annual  saving  from 
this  change  in  meat  purchasing  practice  would  be  approxi- 
mately 4300,000"“  on  beef  alone,  assuming  that  beef  averages 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  meat  purchased 
by  all  institutions. 

b.  There  should  be  exploration  of  the  advantages  versus  the 
complications  of  centralisation  of  the  purchase  of  meats 
on  a regional  basis.  Bids  could  be  taken  centrally,  but 
separately  for  each  region.  For  some  items,  long-term 
purchases  could  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  seasonal 
prices.  Some  of  these  advantages  could  be  accomplished 
without  need  of  expanded  local  storage  facilities.  However, 
full  capitalization  on  seasonal  purchases  may  require 
utilization  of  some  leased  cold  storage  capacity  during 
peak  buying  periods. 


'“'Fresh  beef  purchases  varied  from  1?  percent  to  43  percent  of  the  total  meat 
poundage  and  were  as  high  as  49  percent  of  the  total  meat  costs  at  selected 
institutions.  Assuming  that  only  25  percent  of  the  weight  of  meat  served 
per  month  is  fresh  beef,  and  assuming  also  that  purchases  are  now  approximately 
75  percent  carcass  and  high  grade  beef  (only  three  of  25  institutions  pur- 
chased any  fabricated  meat),  therefore,  25  percent  of  6 ounces  of  meat  per 
day  equals  1.5  ounces  of  beef  per  person  per  day  or  2.8  pounds  per  month. 

The  saving  between  purchase  of  U.  S.  Choice  in  carcass  form  and  U.  S.  Commer- 
cial or  Utility  in  fabricated  form  is  a minimum  of  20$  per  pound  yield. 
Therefore,  2.8  pounds  x 20$  per  pound  x 60,000  (estimated  number  of  insti- 
tution patients,  inmates,  and  students)  x 75%>  (estimated  number  of  institutions 
buying  high  grade  - Choice  or  Good  - carcass  meats)  = 425,200  per  month  or 
an  annual  savings  of  4302,400. 
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2.  There  should  be  a thorough  review  of  the  purchase  of  all  other 


commodities  in  relation  to  the  type  and  quality  of  goods  being  specified,  the 


timing  of  purchases,  etc. 

a.  The  use  of  butter  should  be  discontinued  insofar  as  possible. 
A conservative  estimate  of  annual  savings  if  all  butter  pur- 
cnases  were  discontinued  is  at  least  $200, 000. Furthermore, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  institutions  from  State 
regulation  which  prohibits  the  purchase  of  colored  margarine. 
Whatever  policy  is  established  regarding  the  serving  of 
margarine,  it  should  be  uniform. 

b.  A uniform  method  for  receiving  bids  on  eggs  should  be 
specified.  Brown  or  mixed  eggs  could  be  purchased  in  place 
of  whites  at  a saving  of  two  to  three  cents  per  dozen. 


c.  Fresh  produce  bids  with  few  exceptions  should  be  awarded 
on  the  lowest  lump-sum  bid,  rather  than  for  the  low  bid  on 
individual  items. 

d.  In  order  to  minimize  the  need  for  institutions  to  carry  large 
stocks  as  protection  against  delayed  deliveries,  the  unpre- 
dictability in  delivery  of  group  purchase  items  should  be 
minimized. 


e.  The  present  timing  of  canned  good  purchases  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  but  no  specific  program  of  improvement  can  be  out- 
lined at  this  time. 


f.  If  the  time  required  to  process  group  purchases  could  be 
speeded  substantially,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  place 
certain  semi-perishable  items  now  purchased  locally  in  large 
volume  on  a group  purchase  basis.  Obviously,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  allow  a shorter  time  period  between  purchases. 

Items  such  as  cereals,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  diabetic 
foods,  frozen  foods  (a  growing  item),  and  selected  grocery 
items  could  be  grouped  together  with  a buying  period  adjusted 
to  the  "perishability”  of  the  items  - from  one  to  three  months 
for  most  items.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  obtain  attractive 
State-wide  price  contracts  for  some  of  these  items  against  which 
institutions  could  requisition  as  needed.  For  items  continued 
on  local  purchase,  the  timing  of  purchases  and  the  buying 
procedures  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

g.  The  variety  of  types  of  items  and  size  of  containers  of  certain 
group  purchase  items  should  be  reduced  - jellies,  mustards,  etc. 


*"For  example,  at  one  typical  institution,  with  approximately  1,000  inmates, 
the  July  purchase  of  butter  and  margarine  was  as  follows:  Butter  1,190  lbs. 
at  $.7424;  margarine  BOO  lbs.  at  $.1774.  The  difference  of  $.5650  per  pound 
multiplied  by  1,190  pounds  shows  a monthly  saving  of  $632.80  or  $8,184  per 
year.  Others  use  both  a higher  or  lower  percentage  of  butter  to  margarine. 
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h.  Purchase  of  items  such  as  jellies,  preserves,  etc.,  should 

be  cheched  to  discoura  e unbalanced  purchases,  i.e.,  purchase 
of  mostly  high  priced  preserves  or  heavy  purchase  of  olives, 
rather  than  wider  use  of  less  expensive  relish  items. 

i.  Dried  milk  should  be  used  for  all  cooking  and  fresh  milk 
utilized  only  for  direct  consumption, 

j.  Purchase  of  home  size  cans,  jars,  etc.,  of  food  stuffs  for 
issue  to  a handful  of  families  at  practically  every  insti- 
tution should  be  eliminated.  The  additional  labor  and 
paperwork  involved  in  making  group  purchases  of  these  items, 
storekeeping,  delivery,  etc.,  are  completely  out  of  proportion. 

Also  involved  is  the  question  of  disproportionate  compensation 
to  staff  members  depending  on  their  family  status  and  requisi- 
tioning habits.  Salaries  of  persons  now  entitled  to  draw  on 
such  stocks  should  be  adjusted  upward  and  the  practice 
discontinued. 

k.  A definite  policy  and  program  for  frozen  food  procurement 
should  be  established.  Careful  analysis  should  be  made  of 
comparative  costs  between  other  forms  of  packing  the  same 
products.  It  may  well  develop  that  centralized  purchase  in 
large  quantities  on  a seasonal  basis  is  the  best  solution 
assuming  that  storage  space  is  provided, 

3.  Specifications  for  all  products  should  be  modernized.  Not  only  for  food- 
stuffs but  also  soaps,  detergents,  wa:-:es,  insecticides,  and,  of  course,  equipment. 
All  specifications  should  provide  a substantial  basis  for  inspection  by  providing 
specific  measures  of  important  properties  or  performance  where  government  grading 
or  industry  standards  cannot  be  used. 

A.  Adequate  and  uniform  inspection  procedures  for  all  products  should  be 
established,  publicized,  and  enforced.  For  example,  such  practices  as  failure 
to  weigh  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  etc.,  should  not  be  tolerated.  Tables  of  standard 
weights  should  be  used.  Local  inspection  methods  should  be  spot-checked  by 
departmental  staff  personnel.  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  government  inspection 
of  produce,  eggs,  etc.,  in  metropolitan  areas  where  such  service  is  available. 

5.  A specific  procedure  should  be  developed  for  award  of  tie  bids  to 
eliminate  possibility  of  favoritism.  In  most  cases,  such  as  milk,  the  rotation 
of  business  among  all  qualified  vendors  is  the  fairest  approach. 
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6.  Institutional  superintendents  and  business  managers  should  be  thoroughly 
briefed  on  the  possibilities  and  methods  of  fraudulent  practices  (usually 
collusive)  in  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs.  In  addition,  the  departments  should 
spot-check  local  bid  procedures,  prices  received,  vendor  bills,  inspection 
procedures  in  action,  and  inventory  control  to  forestall  the  growth  of  loose- 
ness and  the  temptation  to  defraud. 


Meal  Planning 

1.  A method  for  supplying  accurate  and  segregated  figures  on  meals  served, 
food  used,  and  waste  should  be  developed,  as  discussed  under  "Records  and 
Reports."  Such  a record  is  basic  to  competent  meal  planning  and  cost  analysis. 

■*2,  A daily  basic  ration  for  each  of  the  various  types  of  patients  and 
inmates  based  upon  sound  modern  standards  should  be  established  and  kept 
current.  Employee  rations  should  also  be  established.  Performance  of  each 
institution  should  be  checked  on  a monthly  basis. 

Standard  portions  and  recipes  should  be  established  by  the  experimental 
kitchen  staff  for  servings  of  each  of  the  many  items  in  the  major  food  groups 
such  as  meat,  both  as  to  times  per  month  and  to  the  size  of  portion  when  served. 
This  can  also  be  related  to  the  servings  per  pound  of  meat  or  other  items  as 
purchased.  Certain  items  should  be  entirely  restricted  from  use.  Introduction 
of  centrally  prepared  master  menus  such  as  those  used  by  the  Army  but  adapted 
for  the  various  State  institutions  is  not  recommended  at  this  time.  However, 


'"'Under  recommendations  2 and  3 some  uniformity  would  be  introduced  into  food 
served  per  person.  Existing  dietary  reports  for  mental  institutions  visited 
showed  a range  for  the  annual  average  meat  and  fish  ration  from  5.21  ounces  per 
person  per  day  to  8.83  ounces.  Interestingly  enough  the  low  ration  institution 
was  the  one  with  the  lowest  food  cost.  Assuming  that  the  current  standard  ration 
of  5*5  ounces  was  realistic  and  enforced,  and  assuming  an  average  price  of  50<£ 
per  pound,  the  institution  giving  the  8.83  ounce  ration  to  approximately  2,000 
persons  would  have  an  added  cost  of  $75,280  per  year.  A saving  of  $75,000  at 
just  one  institution  with  only  2,000  patients  is  no  minor  accomplishment, 
especially  when  it  arises  from  just  one  facet  of  the  total  operation. 
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suggested  master  menus  should  be  prepared  as  guides  to  dietary  personnel  in 
meal  planning.  They  could  also  be  applied  for  a test  period  at  each  similar 
institution  for  training  purposes  and  to  help  check  performance  against  a common 
yardstick. 

1.  All  local  dietary  managers  should  be  required  to  prepare  preliminary 
issue  sheets  for  meat  and  other  major  items  along  with  their  menu  plans.  Final 
daily  issue  sheets  should  show  accurately  the  actual  usage  of  all  food,  extended 
for  cost,  and  adjusted  for  waste.  The  State  penitentiaries  presently  use 
portions  of  this  suggested  procedure. 

5.  A definite  program  for  training  in  dietary  practices  at  local  .institutions 
should  be  sponsored  by  the  dietary  consulting  staff  with  the  support  of  the 
various  departments  so  that  standard  methods,  recipes,  etc.,  will  be  learned 
by  actual  practice  in  the  field.  Tnis  program  would  supplement  any  concentrated 
training  given  to  small  classes  of  cooks  and  dietitians  at  the  experimental 
kitchen. 

Food  Preparation 

1.  dome  definite  in-service  program  for  training  of  dietary  personnel 
from  dietitians  through  kitchen  helpers  should  be  formulated.  In  a sense, 
the  many  standards  to  be  established  will  be  important  training  in  cost  con- 
sciousness and  planning  of  meals  and  service.  However,  for  such  problems  as 

i 

the  improvement  of  cooking  techniques  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  guidance 
supplied  during  actual  performance  of  the  duties. 

2.  Adequate  procedures  for  regular  calculation  of  preparation,  plate,  and 
other  forms  of  w>ste  should  be  installed  to  guide  dietary  personnel  and  con- 
sultants on  acceptability  of  menus  and  more  particularly  the  caliber  of 
preparation.  These  data  should  be  reported  periodically. 
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3.  Standard  recipes  should  be  formulated  and  tested  for  such  items  as  ice 
cream  mix,  bread  mix,  etc.,  so  that  maximum  use  is  made  of  lower  cost  ingredient 
(in  come  cases  surplus  commoditj.es)  and  so  that,  for  example,  the  addition  of 
enriching  agents  to  bread  will  be  applied  uniformly. 

4.  If  fabricated  meats  are  purchased  it  will  eliminate  the  inefficient 
cutting  up  of  meat  by  storekeepers  and  other  untrained  persons  at  the  smaller 
institutions  where  no  butcher  is  now  employed  or  justified. 

Food  Service 

1.  An  extensive  study  should  be  made  of  the  variety  of  problems  involved  in 
food  transportation  to  remote  dining  facilities  at  the  various  institutions. 
Reasonably  uniform  methods  and  designs  of  equipment  should  be  established  to 
meet  similar  problems,  and  all  institutions  gradually  converted  to  operation 
with  these  methods  and  equipment.  Present  methods  and  equipment  vary  far  too 
much  in  cost  and  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  similar  problems  to  justify 
continuation  of  the  present  independent  local  decisions  on  these  matters. 

2.  There  is  no  justification  for  complete  segregation  of  dining  facilities 
for  various  groups  of  employees.  A dividing  partition  separating  the  tables 
used  by  the  various  groups  is  the  most  which  should  be  allowed,  except  where 
existing  physical  facilities  make  a combined  unit  impossible.  There  should  be 
only  one  kitchen  or  sub-kitchen  within  the  main  kitchen  for  all  employee  and 
staff  food  preparation,  and  one  cafeteria  line  if  cafeteria  service  is  employed, 

3.  In  a number  of  cases  cafeteria  facilities  should  be  installed  or  existing 
units  used  more  effectively  in  place  of  table  service  for  employee  feeding. 

4.  It  would  appear  that  two  meals  rather  than  just  breakfast  could  be  served 
cafeteria  style  at  the  teachers'  colleges  without  much  damage  to  the  social 
values  gained  as  a by-product  of  family-style  service.  This  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  student  and  other  help  in  serving  and  in  setting  of  tables. 


' 
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5.  Many  of  the  dining  areas  are  not  as  attractive  as  they  might  be  if 
painted  in  modern  colors,  lighted  more  effectively,  and  with  alteration  of 
the  table  layout. 

Personnel 

1.  Sufficient  examples  of  overstaffing  in  storerooms,  kitchens,  bakeries, 
and  cafeteria  lines  were  uncovered  to  point  up  the  need  for  development  of 
appropriate  standards  for  personnel  requirements  in  relation  to  work  load, 

2.  It  would  appear,  in  general,  that  the  over-all  number  of  persons  on  the 
dietary  staff  at  most  institutions  could  be  reduced,  applying  the  savings  toward 
better  compensation  of  more  capable  personnel,  particularly  those  in  positions 
of  responsibility.  Thus,  at  the  very  least,  the  institutions  would  obtain 
better  employees  at  no  increase  in  cost.  The  more  likely  development,  however, 
would  be  that  the  improved  personnel  would  produce  substantial  savings  and 
render  better  service  because  of  the  greater  skill,  in  purchasing,  planning, 
preparation,  and  over-all.  administration  in  the  dietary  department. 

3.  Dietitians  varied  from  poor  to  excellent  in  apparent  technical  competence, 
practical  experience,  and  ability  as  administrators.  Their  work  should  be  con- 
tinually under  review  and  the  ineffective  ones  trained  or  replaced. 

4.  There  should  be  a careful  evaluation  of  what  jobs  patients  and  inmates 
should  do  or  should  not  do  and  a uniform,  policy  established.  This  evaluation 
should  take  into  account  the  increasing  reluctance  of  patients  at  mental 
hospitals  to  participate  in  most  types  of  labor,  even  where  their  condition 
or  treatment  will  allow  it.  If  this  trend  is  accelerated,  it  can  only  mean 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  at  many  institutions.  In  fact,  some 
functions  such  as  farming  may  become  much  more  a marginal  proposition  than  at 
present,  which  would  affect  considerably  the  buying  habits  of  those  institutions 
now  heavily  dependent  on  farm  merchandise. 
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5.  There  is  need  for  a determination  of  relative  cost  regarding  the  policy 
of  assigning  dietary  personnel  to  ward  feeding  to  relieve  nursing  and  attendant 
personnel  of  the  feeding  of  patients 0 

6.  Supervisory  personnel,  such  as  stewards  and  dietitians,  should  be  given 
comparable  responsibility  and  authority  at  similar  institutions, 

7.  In-service  training  for  all  dietary  personnel  should  be  given  more 
attention.  Certain  phases  can  best  be  handled  by  the  staff  consultants,  while 
others  can  best  be  handled  by  the  local  supervisors  on  a day-to-day  basis  once 
they  themselves  have  been  brought  to  the  proper  level  of  competence.  The  fact 
that  a majority  of  persons  hired  are  unskilled  points  up  the  need  for  attention 
to  both  formal  and  informal  training, 

8.  A system  of  job  classification  i s sorely  needed.  Job  titles  and  related 
salaries  used  now  are  meaningless  because  of  local  variations  in  the  titling 
and  therefore  the  salary  of  employees  with  similar  duties. 

9.  No  special  salary  and  maintenance  schedule  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
without  clearly  valid  reasons  for  the  variance.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  valid  reasons, such  as  a tight  local  labor  market,  to  justify  the 
existence  of  the  present  "special"  list  covering  five  mental  institutions, 

10,  Maintenance  for  staff  families  should  be  eliminated  so  that  the  highly 
inefficient  "grocery  stores"  required  to  serve  only  a handful  of  persons  can  be 
discontinued.  Furthermore,  discrimination  in  the  value  of  maintenance  received 
would  also  be  eliminated.  Necessarily,  salary  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made. 

11.  All  full  maintenance  persons  cost  far  more  to  maintain  than  the  stated 
maintenance  values  would  indicate.  Maintenance  values  and  charges  should  be 
revised  so  that  they  wj.il  reflect  more  nearly  the  true  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  various  types  of  personnel.  Likewise,  the  entire  policy  of  maintenance 
allowances  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  remove  inequities  which  exist  because 
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of  local  variations  which  have  crept  into  the  system,  and  because  values  have 
not  been  adjusted  recently# 

12.  All  employees  should  be  issued  meal  tickets  covering  the  number  of 
meals  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

13#  A standard  format  for  recording  of  the  roster  of  personnel  should  be 
designed,  which  would  summarize  all  pertinent  information  (title,  compensation, 
duties,  location,  hours,  etc.)  for  each  employee.  This  will  facilitate 
guidance  by  the  dietary  consulting  staff  to  dietitians  in  scheduling  the 
staffing  of  their  units. 

Equipment  and  Facilities 

1.  Minimum,  maximum,  and  optimum  standards  should  be  developed  for  various 
sizes  and  types  of  institutions  regarding: 

a.  Space  allotments  for  kitchens,  serving  areas,  storage  - cold, 
dry,  etc.,  - receiving  and  preparation  areas,  etc. 

b.  Type,  size  or  capacity,  features,  and  number  of  pieces  of 
equipment  for  preparation,  cooking,  transport,  serving,  and 
dishwashing . 

2.  A detailed  inventory  should  be  made  of  all  institutional  dietary 
facilities  and  equipment.  This  inventory  would  be  the  basis  of  a program  of 
adjusting  the  facilities  and  equipment  to  meet  standards  and  local  conditions 
most  effectively.  Oversize  or  excess  equipment  should  be  transferred  to 
institutions  in  need  of  such  items.  Inefficient  or  unsanitary  items  such  as 
the  central  block-ice  plants  should  be  scheduled  for  elimination  with  substi- 
tution of  small  ice  making  machines  at  strategic  locations. 

3.  A definite  policy  of  maximum  centralization  of  cooking  facilities  should 
be  established.  Likewise,  for  dining  facilities,  except  that  the  potential 
variances  required  in  the  case  of  dining  facilities  are  much  greater.  Of  course, 
the  point  at  which  the  benefits  of  centralization  begin  to  diminish  sharply 
should  be  clearly  determined. 


4.  Modern  specifications  should  be  drawn  for  kitchen  equipment.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  securing  the  assistance  bf  equipment  makers  provided  that 
the  State's  viewpoint  is  represented  competently. 

5.  Purchases  of  equipment  should  be  grouped  as  far  as  possible  within  each 
year  to  obtain  better  prices  and  to  achieve  a degree  of  standardization,  since 
the  carrying  of  repair  parts  is  an  expensive  item  and  if  more  than  one  make 

is  involved,  duplicate  stocks  must  be  carried, 

6.  Cooking  utensils  are  an  item  where  great  strides  could  be  made  in 
standardization  both  between  and  within  institutions.  For  example,  all  cooking 
pots  and  pans  should  fit  all  steam  tables  and  carts. 

7.  A procedure  should  be  established  for  quick  but  thorough  review  by  the 
dietary  consulting  staff  of  ail  proposals  for  purchase  of  major  equipment  or 
alteration  of  facilities. 

8.  Uniform  procedures  should  be  established  for  regular  routine  maintenance 
of  kitchen  equipment  by  skilled  personnel.  Maintenance  record  cards  - serving 
also  as  an  inventory  - should  be  kept  on  all  major  dietary  equipment. 

9.  Agreement  should  be  reached  as  to  a limited  number  of  dishware  materials 
sizes,  and  types  to  be  purchased  in  the  future.  These  items  should  be  purchased 
only  once  per  year. 

10.  New  construction  should  be  adequately  coordinated.  At  present  both  the 
General  State  Authority  and  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  are  involved 
in  new  construction  or  major  remodeling  at  many  institutions.  The  building  of 
oversized  dietary  facilities  in  many  instances  does  not  reflect  the  existence 

of  either  good  control  over  design  at  individual  institutions,  or  an  adequate 
master  plan  for  expansion  and  renovation  of  the  institutions  as  a system. 

11.  Storage  space  for  staples  is  short  at  only  a few  of  the  institutions. 
Refrigerated  space  is  short  at  some  and  excessive  at  others.  Only  a few  have 
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any  frozen  storage  soace  with  which  to  take  advantage  of  seasonal  bargains  in 
frozen  foods  including  meats.  These  conditions  should  be  studied  and  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible,  preceded  by  experimentation  to  determine  standards  of  size 
and  design  to  meet  various  specific  needs. 

12.  The  policy  on  pasteurizing  of  farm  milk  should  be  uniform.  The  relative 
cost  and  other  advantages  of  providing  pasteurizing  facilities  at  the  institution 
versus  use  of  outside  facilities  should  be  determined  by  careful  analysis. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  A method  should  be  developed  which  would  give  the  dietitian  or  equivalent 
supervisor  a better  bargaining  position  on  institutional  farm  merchandise.  In 
particular,  there  should  be  a policy  covering  adjustment  of  charges  for  merchan- 
dise of  low  quality,  for  quant it it es  in  excess  of  reasonable  need,  and  for 
delivery  without  notice,  resulting  in  spoilage, 

2.  Assuming  that  farm  operations  are  to  continue  at  current  levels,  there 
is  need  for  a thorough  study  of  canning  facilities  and  methods  which  now  vary 
quite  sharply.  Furthermore,  the  extent  to  which  the  dietary  department  is  to 
become  involved  should  be  clearly  determined.  Present  practices  vary  from 
independent  canning  groups  to  canning  being  supervised  and,  in  some  cases, 
carried  out  by  dietary  personnel  on  an  overtime  basis, 

3.  The  upkeep  of  complete  slaughter  houses  at  those  institutions  raising 
their  own  pigs  and  cattle  appears  to  be  a marginal  operation.  A study  should 
be  made  to  determine  whether  this  is  as  economical  overall  as  having  the 
slaughtering  done  by  a commercial  slaughter  house.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  cost  is,  in  part,  determined  by  the  use  made  of  so-called  offals, which 
are  not  normally  usable  at  institutions,  but  can  be  used  efficiently  by 
commercial  slaughterers. 
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4.  Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  sanitary  conditions.  Dishwasher 
rinse  water  should  be  held  at  proper  temperature.  Hand  drying  of  dishes  should 
be  discontinued;  likewise,  for  silver  as  soon  as  completely  satisfactory  dipwells 
are  developed  which  will  not  leave  water  spots.  Periodic  bacteria  counts  should 
be  taken  on  dishes.  Pan  covers  should  be  required  in  all  refrigerators.  Female 
employees  and  patient  help  should  wear  hair  nets.  All  patient  help  should  be 
required  to  wash  before  duty  and  supervisors  should  inspect  them  on  arrival. 
Screening,  particularly  at  doorways,  should  be  improved.  More  effective 
insecticides  shoiild  be  purchased  or,  where  cost  estimates  justify,  an  exter- 
minating service  should  be  retained.  Cafeteria  steam  tables  should  be  better 
protected  against  sneezing,  etc.  Garbage  cans  should  be  in  protected  and 
preferably  refrigerated  storage. 

5.  Safety  of  employees  and  inmate  help  should  be  given  greater  concern. 

Knives  should  never  be  permitted  to  remain  in  chopping  machines  after  use. 
Structural  defects  such  as  rotted  stairways  should  be  rebuilt.  Wet  floors 
should  be  mopped  promptly.  Ventilation  should  be  improved  in  several  dish- 
washing areas.  Lighting  in  work  and  danger  areas  should  be  Improved. 

6.  Routine  equipment  maintenance  should  be  the  specific  responsibility  of 
one  supervisory  employee  in  the  dietary  department.  This  person  should  also 
requisition  whatever  skill. ed  repairs  are  required.  All  employees  using  equip- 
ment should  be  properly  briefed  on  use  of  the  equipment  including  all  safety 
precautions.  Certain  machines  should  be  assigned  for  use  by  only  one  or  a 
restricted  number  of  employees. 

7*  Unsanitary  and  high  cost  garbage-fed  hog  farms  at  institutions  which 
operate  no  other  farming  facilities  should  be  discontinued  and  garbage  disposed 
of  by  the  sanitary  fill  method. 
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8.  All  institutions  should  be  required  to  establish  proper  collection 
methods  and  negotiate  contracts  for  saleable  waste  products. 

9.  The  price  per  meal  to  visitors  at  various  institutions  should  be  reviewed. 
For  example,  one  medical-surgical  hospital  was  charging  only  50$  for  a major 
meal.  This  figure  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  raw  food  cost  per  dinner  at 
that  institution. 

10.  If  steps  are  not  taken  to  provide  a uniform  quality  and  cost  of  meals 
at  the  State  teachers'  colleges,  consideration  should  be  given  to  adjusting  the 
charges  to  students  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  and  quality  of  service  at  each 
institution  rather  than  using  an  average  cost  as  is  now  the  case* 
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DETAILED  DISCUSSION 


OF 


FINDINGS 


DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  problems 


For  all  practical  purposes  the  various  State  Institutions  are 
operating  as  independent  units  with  regard  to  the  dietary  function.  Only  if 
local  management  is  conscientious,  alert,  and  capable  is  feeding  operation 
reasonably  sound. 

A stream  of  reports  is  constantly  flowing  to  Harrisburg  purporting 
to  reflect  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  local  operations.  They  show  wide 
variations  in  cost  and  other  factors,  and  yet,  for  a substantial  period  of 
time,  these  conditions  have  prevailed  without  any  action  being  taken  by  the 
departmental  administrative  staffs  . Cost  variations  are  not  checked  to  see 
if  they  are  due  to  faulty  reporting  or  to  conditions  subject  to  correction. 
Likewise,  improvement  programs  at  institutions  involving  new  construction  and 
particularly  new  equipment  are  inadequate,  uncoordinated,  and  wide  variations 
in  facilities  in  relation  to  work  load  are  allowed  to  continue.  No  current 
standards  are  known  to  be  in  use  for  equipment,  diet,  cost,  space  allowances,  etc 

Within  the  Department  of  Welfare  there  is  a Bureau  of  Institutional 
Management  which  is  presumably  charged  with  the  duty  of  coordinating  advisory 
services  to  the  individual  institutions  on  a variety  of  subjects.  Included  on 
the  staff  of  this  Department  is  a dietary  consultant.  In  addition,  there  are 
engineers  charged  with  review  of  all  construction  projects  and  equipment 
purchases.  The  position  of  dietary  consultant  was  unfilled  for  approximately 
9 months.  Recently,  however,  a person  trained  in  nutritional  consultation  has 
been  retained  to  fill  the  position.  For  some  peculiar  reason,  this  position 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hospitals  and  the  scope  of  duties 
has  been  narrowed  to  include  only  the  mental  institutions.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  centralization  of  all  other  advisory  services  such  as  engineering 
farming,  etc. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  no  staff  member  who  is 
directly  concerned  with  coordination,  analysis,  and  counselling  of  the 
individual  teachers'  colleges  on  dietary  and  related  matters.  Control  of  the 
dietary  function  is  almost  entirely  based  upon  an  accounting  approach  bent 
upon  keeping  expenditures  within  the  biennial  budget.  Occasionally  comparisons 
are  drawn  and  analyses  made  as  to  the  cost  of  meals  served,  but  the  existing 
lack  of  uniformity  in  costs  and  quality  of  service  indicates  that  these  analyses 
are  not  followed  up.  No  comparative  statistics  are  issued  to  institutions  for 
guidance  and  competitive  control.  Likewise,  equipment  needs  are  not  given 
proper  analysis. 

The  situation  in  the  Department  of  Health  corresponds  almost  directly 
to  that  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  only  departmental  interest 
in  dietary  matters  is  that  the  cost  of  dietary  operations  remain  within  a lump- 
sum budget  figure.  The  head  of  the  Tuberculosis  Division,  who  is  a physician, 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inspection  of  facilities,  review  of 
adequacy  of  diets,  etc.  No  significant  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  rather 
wide  variations  in  feeding  costs  between  institutions.  Thus,  again  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  dietary  operation  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  business 
managers  and  dietitians. 

Presumably,  if  a method  is  found  for  providing  proper  consultation  on 
dietary  matters  for  the  Department  of  Welfare,  these  services  could  be  extended 
to  serve  the  additional  units  in  the  other  departments. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  a person  trained  purely 
in  nutritional  consultation  is  suitable  for  the  comprehensive  job  of  consultation 
on  all  phases  of  feeding  at  the  institutions.  The  majority  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  institutions  do  not  relate  to  nutrition,  but  rather  the  buying 
of  equipment,  use  of  equipment,  purchasing  of  food,  preparation  of  food,  and 
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many  other  technical  problems  not  ordinarily  the  well  developed  stock-in-trade 
of  a nutritional  consultant. 

These  doubts  are  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  institu- 
tions frankly  expressed  little  enthusiasm  for  the  quality  of  central  guidance 
received  in  the  past  except  with  relation  to  nutritional  values  which  all  of 
them  considered  only  a minor  problem. There  were  never  any  standards  developed 
as  to  type,  size,  and  quantity  of  equipment  needed  to  serve  a particular  type 
and  size  of  dietary  unit.  Purchasing  standards  were  not  developed.  Raw  food 
and  personnel  yardsticks  were  never  developed.  In  fact,  even  the  basic  daily 
ration  which  is  related  to  the  nutritional  values  received  by  the  patients  or 
inmates  has  been  outdated  for  some  time  and  the  procedures  for  reporting 
feeding,  furthermore,  do  not  reflect  the  true  diet  of  the  average  patient  or 
inmate.  Thus,  neither  the  dietary  consultant  or  engineering  personnel  retained 
at  the  departmental  level  of  the  Welfare  Department  has  given  proper  service 
to  the  local  units. 

As  a further  indication  of  lack  of  cost  consciousness  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  coordination  between  the  Institutional  Management  office 
and  the  Controller's  office  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  supplying  and 
analyzing  of  data  and  follow-up  as  a result  of  such  analysis. 

With  regard  to  new  construction,  the  Department,  upon  approval  of  the 
financial  allocation  and  appointment  of  the  architect  by  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies  or  General  State  Authority,  gives  the  architect  a general 
briefing  at  the  institution.  Pencil  sketches  are  later  reviewed  by  the  local 
superintendent,  dietary  consultant,  nursing  consultant,  etc.  It  was  frankly 

'"‘Where  there  are  local  dietitians,  they  felt  they  could  handle  most  purely 
nutritional  considerations  with  a minimum  of  guidance.  However,  our  obser- 
vations indicate  they  need  guidance  on  this  account  also.  At  other  institutions, 
such  as  the  penal  group,  nutritional  consultation  can  hope  to  change  "meat  and 
potato"  eaters  to  a balanced  diet  only  over  a long  period  of  time. 
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stated  that  there  are  vd.de  variations  in  the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
local  managements  of  the  institutions  and  the  architects.  The  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Management  takes  little  active  control  in  these  negotiations  in 
the  form  of  setting  standards,  etc.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  architects 
are  not  skilled  in  design  of  dietary  facilities,  this  failure  to  maintain  a 
closer  working  relationship  with  the  architects  has  resulted  in  considerable 
waste  in  both  the  initial  cost  and  higher  operating  cost  because  of  inefficient 
design  of  facilities. 

Apparently  the  internal  organisation  at  the  various  institutions  has 
been  left  rather  largely  to  local  discretion.  Personalities  all  too  often  are 
allowed  to  influence  the  type  of  organization.  In  some  cases,  there  are  a large 
number  of  individuals  reporting  to  the  superintendent, while  in  others  they  work 
through  the  steward  or  business  manager.  The  effects  of  this  lack  of  uniformity 
in  organization  not  only  places  varying  burdens  upon  the  local  superintendent, 
but  where  weak  stewards  or  business  managers  have  been  retained,  the  organization 
tends  to  have  molded  itself  into  a group  of  jealous  dynasties  and  feuding 
factions.  In  several  instances,  lack  of  cooperation  has  developed  between 
critical  functions,  such  as  the  farm  and  the  dietary  departments  in  coordinating 
their  programs,  and  the  accounting  and  dietary  departments  with  regard  to 
supplying  or  analyzing  of  figures  for  control  purposes. 
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OPERATING  STANDARDS 


Any  function  receiving  proper  supervision  requires  certain  standards 
of  procedure  and  yardsticks  for  measuring  performance.  A diligent  search  has 
revealed  that  no  standards  exist  for  the  dietary  function  in  a number  of 
important  areas.  Without  these  standards  and  yardsticks,  local  management  has 
no  target,  to  shoot  for  and  works  by  its  own  arbitrary  rules.  The  deficiencies 
include: 

a.  Lack  of  clear-cut  designation  of  the  type  and  quality  of  food  products. 
Thus,  for  example,  similar  institutions  purchase  anywhere  from  U.3.  Utility  to 
U.S.  Prime  beef. 

b.  Standards  for  the  equipping  of  kitchens  do  not  exist.  Stainless  steel 
is  used  in  a given  application  at  one  institution  and  not  at  another.  The 
number  of  ranges,  steamers,  kettles,  mixers,  and  other  items  of  major  equipment 
varies  sharply  for  institutions  with  a comparable  feeding  load.  Floor  area 
allowances  in  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  vary  widely.  There  were  many  instances 
where  a much  larger  size  piece  of  equipment,  such  as  a mixer,  was  purchased 
than  was  necessary.  These  conditions  not  only  result  in  higher  initial  costs, 
but  also  increase  labor  and  other  costs  for  operation,  cleaning,  and  repair. 

c.  The  ration  served  at  similar  institutions  varies  widely.  Presumably 
there  is  a standard  basic  ration  for  all  mental  hospitals.  This  standard  has 
not  been  revised  for  over  ten  years.  At  the  present  time  each  institution 
determines  for  itself  to  what  extent  it  will  vary  from  this  standard. 

d.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  develop  standard  recipes  for  certain  items, 
such  as  ice  cream  mixes  and  meat  mixes,  to  guide  the  staffs  at  the  institutions. 

e.  There  are  no  standard  portions  used  in  serving  of  major  items,  such  as 
meat . 
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f.  There  have  been  no  personnel  standards  established  as  to  number  of 
persons  required  for  a given  work  load,  qualifications,  etc.  Classification 
is  only  by  title  without  any  definition  of  qualifications,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore,  no  standards  exist  as  to  wiiere  inmate  help  shall 
or  shall  not  be  used. 

g.  Even  compensation  of  employees  is  subject  to  unreasonable  variations  due 
to  inequitable  maintenance  allowances,  a different  scale,  of  pay  for  selected 
institutions,  and  the  practice  of  shifting  personnel  into  higher  paying  job 
classifications,  although  they  continue  to  perform  duties  ordinarily  assigned 
to  lower  paid  personnel. 

h.  The  pattern  for  organization  at  similar  institutions  also  varies  in 
that  a steward,  for  example,  may  be  only  the  purchasing  agent  and  storekeeper, 
or  he  may  be  truly  a business  manager  of  the  entire  institution. 

i.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  develop  cost  yardsticks  for  per  capita 
comparisons,  likewise,  no  yardsticks  for  analysis  of  individual  meal  costs. 

In  only  one  case  did  an  institution  attempt,  on  its  own,  to  develop  portion 
cost  for  selected  menu  items  as  a guide  to  menu  planning. 

j.  Menus  vary  widely  and  problems  are  evident  from  such  things  as  use  of 
out-of-season  items  or  menus  based  upon  use  of  the  wrong  quality  of  ingredients. 

k.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  establish  standard  sanitary  and 
safety  rules  and  regulations  and  a procedure  for  inspection  of  conformance 
with  these  rules. 

l.  Finally,  there  is  no  standardization  of  accounts,  reports,  and  records 
between  departments;  in  many  cases  there  is  also  lack  of  uniformity  within 
departments. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  evident  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  the  State's  dietary  function  is  that  of  establishing  sound  and 
reasonable  standards  to  guide  its  activities  and  measure  of  performance. 
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RECORD  KEEPING  AND  REPORTING 


Apart  from  accounting  for  all  transactions  as  a protection  against 
fraud,  the  routine  accounting  system  of  an  organization,  together  with  supple- 
mental records  and  statistical  reports,  should  produce  da.ta  valuable  both  to 
local  and  departmental  management  in  regularly  checking  performance  against 
previously  established  yardsticks  or  standards. 

The  present  accounting  and  supplementary  records  and  reports  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  type  of 
records  kept  and  reports  submitted,  the  use  to  which  these  records  and  reports 
are  put,  and  the  basis  used  for  computing  and  analyzing  various  cost,  diet, 
and  other  relationships. 

Although  accounting  for  the  meals  actually  served  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  basic  item  in  any  dietary  cost  analysis,  only  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  institutions  keep  a reasonably  accurate  meal  record.  Most  of  the 
institutions  keep  their  record  on  a per  patient  basis,  which  gives  no  consider- 
ation to  the  number  of  employees,  and  is  therefore  highly  inaccurate.*  The 
meal  counts  for  employees  and  inmates  are  not  properly  segrated,  nor  are  special 
items  such  as  between  meal  nourishments.  In  the  case  of  the  four  penitentiary 
units,  the  accounting  for  two  separate  institutions  in  the  west  and  two  in  the 
east  is  merged  together  merely  because  both  institutions  are  under  the  same 
management . 

In  many  cases  data  are  not  supplied  uniformly  within  the  department. 
Some  will  report  on  a pound  basis,  others  in  ounces,  some  report  on  a person 
per  meal  basis,  while  others  report  on  a person  per  day  basis  - all  of  these 

*One  institution  actually  feeds  a sizeable  number  of  employees,  but  does  not 
reflect  anywhere  the  fact  that  it  is  feeding  these  persons.  Incidentally,  they 
are  not  charged  maintenance  for  these  meals  and,  in  effect,  are  thereby  receiv- 
ing added  compensation. 
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tending  to  make  analysis  very  difficult  and  requiring  much  rearrangement  of 
data  by  anyone  bent  on  making  an  analysis.  The  fact  that  these  technical 
variations  recur  from  month  to  month  indicate  that  the  reports  are  not  used. 

Dietary  reporting  is  not  standardized  in  form  or  content  by  the 
departments.  Certainly  many  useful  comparisons  could  be  made  which  are  not 
now  possible  on  any  practical  basis. 

From  an  accounting  standpoint  the  existing  records  are  not  protective 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  records 
maintained  locally  at  the  institutions.  There  are  at  least  four  basically 
different  methods  of  inventory  control  utilized  within  the  Welfare  Department. 
Certainly  any  annual  audit  or  departmental  spot  check  must  be  a nightmare. 

Local  practices  also  contribute  to  looseness;  for  example,  the  master  record 
of  stock  is  periodically  ad  lusted  to  conform  to  the  actual  stock  count.  These 
adjustments  were  noted  in  the  record  only,  with  no  charge  made  to  a loss 
account  and  there  is  some  question  as  to  what  follow-up  is  taken  when  such 
adjustments  get  out  of  line.  Certainly,  a fixed  percentage  loss  should  be 
set  up  as  a maximum  for  any  unit. 

Monthly  reports  are  subject  to  error  and,  therefore,  are  not  good 
control  data,  primarily  because  there  is  no  monthly  inventory  taken  of  kitchen 
supplies.  Since  many  major  items  such  as  meat  and  dairy  products  are  delivered 
direct  to  kitchen  stock  at  most  institutions,  and  since,  for  example,  in  one 
month  there  may  be  five  rather  than  four  meat  deliveries,  the  end  of  month 
stocks  might  vary  considerably  from,  month  to  month.  Thus,  in  reflecting  either 
the  food  purchased  or  the  food  "used"  without  adjustment  for  kitchen  stocks, 
the  monthly  cost  figures  will  obviously  be  in  error. 

The  degree  to  which  the  supervisors  of  dietary  operations,  either 
dietitian,  steward,  or  otherwise,  are  informed  on  cost  of  operation  and  given 
sufficient  tools  to  analyze  where  costs  may  be  out  of  control  varies  considerably. 
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Some  dietitians  actually  are  given  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  food  being  purchased 
currently,  and  thus,  even  if  they  intended  to,  they  could  not  analyze  meal  costs 
or  portion  costs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  three  institutions  made  any  attempt 
to  analyze  portion  or  meal  costs  and  in  each  of  these  cases,  there  were  a number 
of  bugs  in  the  method  used. 

Various  supplemental  reports  are  not  basically  sound.  For  example, 
the  dietary  report  required  of  all  institutions  by  the  Welfare  Department  is 
of  confusing  design,  contains  a very  poor  method  for  developing  costs  and  the 
extension  of  dietary  data  to  determine  the  conformity  to  a basis  ration. 

There  is  considerable  useless  or  overly  complex  dietary  paperwork 
circulated  at  the  local  level. 

In  a number  of  instances  costs  data  have  been  completely  or  largely 
unavailable  to  the  dietitians  at  the  local  level.  All  receive  the  lump-sum 
figures  for  monthly  operations  filled  with  the  errors  noted  earlier,  but  many 
had  no  idea  of  the  prices  paid  for  most  items.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  plan  economical  menus.  Only  one  institution  prepared  a reason- 
ably detailed  monthly  statement,  together  with  supplementary  price  and  other 
reports  usable  by  the  local  management  for  control  purposes. 

Most  accounting  and  related  data,  even  assuming  they  were  supplied 
accurately  and  properly  organized,*  are  not  analyzed  regularly  by  management 
either  locally  or  centrally.  There  are  a number  of  reasons:  namely,  lack  of 
standards  to  make  intelligent  comparisons;  lack  of  time  of  those  charged  with 
the  reviewing  of  reports  at  the  central  level;  lack  of  experience  in  analyzing 
dietary  problems. 

In  general,  dietary  cost  accounting  is  so  submerged  within  the  over- 
all institutions  bookkeeping  that  it  takes  a considerable  amount  of  perseverance 

*The  basic  accounting  data  are  supplied  in  reasonably  good  form  for  analysis  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Welfare  Department. 
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to  analyze  even  the  simplest  cost  relationships.  Likewise,  budgeting  on  the 
local  and  departmental  level  is  based  too  much  on  lump-sum  figures  for  practical 
use  by  local  management  in  keeping  tab  on  operations  during  a year  or  biennium. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  budget  figures  are  never  built  up  from  suf- 
ficiently detailed  basic  data.  They  appear  to  be  largely  "last  year's  figures 
retouched. " 

The  quality  of  stock  control  is  poor  to  good.  In  some  cases  this 
task  is  complicated  because  of  the  poor  layout  or  scattered  location  of 
storage  facilities.  One  small  institution  had  a sizeable  stock  of  items  over 
two  years  old  - some  dating  back  to  1947.  Most  other  institutions  had  only 
a minor  portion  of  old  stock. 

Stock  control  methods  vary  considerably  even  within  the  same  department. 
In  general,  all  the  systems  now  in  effect  are  too  cumbersome  and  involve 
duplication  at  several  levels.  This  in  itself  tends  to  make  it  easy  to  camou- 
flage conditions  in  covering  fraud. 

General  Cost  Analysis  - Using  Existing  Reports 

Throughout  the  report  are  sprinkled  estimates  of  savings  and  references 
to  costs.  These  are  based  on  the  existing  records  of  the  various  departments 
which,  as  noted  earlier,  are  filled  with  deficiencies. 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  deficiencies  of  these  reports,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  analyze  their  significance  from  several  points  of  view: 

1.  Do  the  figures  give  any  clues  as  to  where  major  emphasis  should 
be  placed  in  searching  for  dollar  and  cents  economies? 

2.  Do  the  figures  give  any  direct  and  meaningful  symptoms  of 
problems  at  individual  institutions? 

3.  Do  the  figures  themselves  reflect  the  existence  of  reporting 
deficiencies,  lack  of  diligent  effort  to  check  performance, 
lack  of  performance  yardsticks  and  standards,  and  a low  level 
of  cost  consciousness? 
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Tables  II  to  IV  are  developed  from  basic  data  now  supplied  regularly 
to  the  departmental  level  by  the  institutions  in  the  various  departments,  we 
have  used  data  accumulated  either  for  a year  or  a biennium  to  wash  out  some  of 
the  errors  in  the  record  keeping. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  raised  above,  the  following  brief  comments 
can  be  made: 

The  figures  show  that  meat  and  related  products  are  obviously  deserving 
of  first-line  attention,  and  our  survey  has,  therefore,  been  focused  quite 
strongly  on  such  subjects  as  meat  purchasing,  meat  rations,  meat  preparations, 
etc. 

The  figures,  as  currently  supplied,  are  sometimes  filled  with  basic 
inaccuracies,  quite  deficient  in  scope,  poorly  organized  for  analysis,  and  are 
not  related  to  any  standards  of  performance.  These  facts  are  apparent  immediately 
upon  embarking  on  an  analysis  of  any  operating  figures.  Thus,  they  condemn 
themselves.  Our  field  observations,  which  applied  other  tests,  substantiated 
their  inadequacy  for  management  use  and  also  revealed  that  most  reports  were 
rarely  utilized. 

Wide  variations  continue  to  exist  year  after  year,  with  the  major 
excuse  at  the  poorer  operations  being  that  "local  conditions  do  not  permit 
improvement"  except  with  a big  investment  in  new  facilities. 

Nevertheless,  the  figures,  in  their  present  state,  do  offer  some 
directly  meaningful  clues.  For  example,  in  comparing  the  mental  hospital  group 
it  is  noted  that  per  capita  raw  food  costs  range  from  14. 9$  to  79«4<£  per  day. 
Obviously  such  a range  cannot  be  ignored;  there  must  be  tangible  reasons  for 
such  variations  but  they  can  only  be  ferreted  out  by  detailed  study  in  the 
field.  This  study  would  reveal  that  a certain  portion  of  the  variations  is 
wrapped  up  in  variations  in  the  method  utilized  for  calculations  - a reporting 
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error.  But  our  check  of  a number  of  similar  operations  with  large  cost 
variations  showed  that  the  bulk  of  the  cost  variance  is  a result  of  sharp 
variations  in  operating  practices. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  a comparison  of  two  mental  hospitals  with 
a 100  per  patient  per  day  differential  in  food  cost  and  5 0 in  labor  cost. 

Our  field  check  disclosed  a number  of  reasons  why  such  a higher  cost  might  well 
exist.  For  example,  at  the  higher  cost  unit  the  dietary  facilities  were  highly 
decentralized,  detailed  cost  figures  were  not  available  to  the  dietitian  for 
planning  menus,  servings  varied  somewhat,  and  dietary  employees  were  used  rather 
than  patients  and  nurses  in  serving.  All  of  these  factors,  which  tended  to 
generate  a higher  cost,  were^  in  our  opinion,  subject  to  at  least  some  adjust- 
ment which  would  have  yielded  a lower  cost. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  a 100  per  capita  per  day  differential 
in  cost  may  appear  to  be  a very  small  item  in  itself,  when  calculated  on  an 
annual,  basis  for  the  two  institutions,  yields  a difference  in  food  cost, 
assuming  the  same  average  patient  load,  amounting  to  nearly  $112,000  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.  Adding  to  this  a 5*50  per  capita  per  day  variation  in 
cost  of  personnel,  there  would  exist  an  approximate  $170,000  difference  in  the 
dietary  operating  costs  of  two  very  comparable  institutions. 

1951-32  GOST  COMPARISON  - HOSPITAL  "X"  V3.  HOSPITAL  "Y" 

Hospital  "X"  Hospital  "f"  Difference 

Daily  Average  Fed  Patients  3,191  2,699 

(Patient  Days  -s-  365)";:' 

Total  Food  Costs  Per  Patient  $ .615  4P  .719  $ .101 

Total  Salaries,  Supplies  Per  Patient  .111  .166  .055 

Average  Patients  at  Both  = 2,950 

2,950  x .101  x 365  = $111,982  Hospital  "Y"  more  than  Hospital  "X"  - Raw  Food 

2,950  x .055  x 365  = $ 59,221  Hospital  "Y"  more  than  Hospital  "X"  - Personnel 

Estimated  Potential 

Cost  Differential $1.71,203  Hospital  "Y"  more  than  Hospital  "X" 

•"Number  of  employees  fed  is  in  proportion. 
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This  same  process  of  analysis  using  available  figures  as  a starting 
point  could  be  extended  through  the  remaining  tables.  However,  until  the  basic 
errors  have  been  eliminated  insofar  as  possible,  it  may  well  be  that  certain 
institutions  where  costs  appear  to  be  low  are  not  really  operating  at  the  costs 
shown.  Furthermore,  until  some  target  costs  and  other  figure  yardsticks  are 
developed  for  the  various  types  of  institutions,  it  may  well  be  that  the  group 
as  a whole  is  operating  above  a reasonable  cost  range. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  higher  cost  operations 
are  among  the  worst  in  terms  of  quality  of  service  to  the  patients  or  inmates. 
Food  cost  at  one  hospital  was  740  or  120  above  the  average  for  the  group. 

This  results,  in  some  degree,  from  the  completely  antiquated  kitchen  and  dining 
facilities  of  this  unit.  Coupled  with  the  high  food  cost  is  a very  low  employee 
cost,  which  field  analysis  shows  is  too  low  to  provide  adequate  services  under 
normal  conditions.  All  in  all  the  present  conditions  at  this  institution  are 
deplorable.  Modern  facilities  are  in  process  of  being  provided  at  this  insti- 
tution. However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  currently  existing  conditions 
have  been  in  effect  for  a period  of  over  10  years  of  State  management,  and  even 
without  construction  of  new  facilities  many  of  the  undesirable  features  of  the 
operation  could  have  been  eliminated  long  ago.  Thus  there  are  cases  in  which 
too  low  a cost  is  just  as  grave  a danger  sign  as  too  high  a cost,  but  until 
some  sound  and  reasonable  target  figures  are  developed  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  departmental  management  can  intelligently  supervise  the  individual 
institutions,  and  how  the  institutions  themselves  can  obtain  some  comparative 
indication  of  the  appropriateness  of  their  performance. 

Table  IV  includes  comparisons  of  costs  at  the  four  institutions 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Health.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  method  for 
showing  this  data  is  completely  different  from  that  in  the  previous  tables, 
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and  yet  the  Health  Department  institutions  are  at  least  roughly  comparable  to 
the  medical  hospitals  operated  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  both  scope  and 
type  of  dietary  service.  This  illustrates  the  great  need  of  more  uniformity 
of  reporting  both  within  departments  and  between  departments  to  make  data 
truly  meaningful  and  useful  on  a State  level  basis. 

Other  comparisons  are  made  elsewhere  in  the  report. 
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FOOD  PURCHASING 


The  cost  of  raw  food  at  the  various  institutions  analyzed  showed  wide 
variations  stemming  from  many  causes,  the  more  important  of  which  are  listed  as 
follows; 

Meat  and  Fish 

The  item  of  meat  and  fish  averages  one-third  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  food  in  the  Welfare  Department.  Presumably  this  rate  carries  over  into  the 
other  departments.  Approximately  75  percent  of  these  requirements  are  purchased 
in  the  Welfare  Department  and  100  percent  by  the  others.  Unfortunately,  the 
need  for  major  emphasis  on  control  of  this  group  of  items  has  apparently  been 
overlooked  in  purchasing  as  well  as  in  other  dietary  phases. 

No  central  authority  has  ever  specified  to  the  institutions  the  maximum 
quality  of  meat  they  would  be  allowed  to  purchase.  The  quality  purchased  ranges 
from  U.S.  Utility  to  U,S.  Choice  and  Prime.  The  waste  in  specifying  high  quality 
meats  is  not  all  involved  in  the  purchase  price.  A Choice  or  Prime  cut  of  beef, 
of  necessity,  has  more  fat  content  and  thus  yields  less  portions.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  noted  that  good  quality  restaurants  generally  serve  U.S.  Commercial 
meats  and  it  is  primarily  a question  of  preparation  which  determines  the  palat- 
ability  of  the  meat  portion. 

All  but  three  institutions  surveyed  purchased  all  beef,  lamb,  and  veal 
in  either  carcass  or  quartered  form.  In  those  few  cases  where  some  prefabricated 
meat  was  purchased,  few  items  were  boneless.  /hen  questioned  on  what  is  done 
with  choice  cuts  from  the  carcass,  the  typical  answer  was  that  they  are  used  in 
staff  and  employee  feeding  and  if  there  are  leftovers,  these  cuts  are  used  to 
make  ground  beef.  In  the  case  of  lamb,  choice  cuts  were  used  in  stews.  In  many 
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cases,  the  better  cuts  showed  on  the  employee  menus  only  infrequently  and  in 
certain  cases  the  number  of  employees  in  relation  to  patients  was  so  limited  that 
a substantial  steak  diet  for  all  the  staff  and  employees  would  have  been  required 
to  consume  all  the  choice  cuts.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  packers  are  producing  boneless  and  prefabricated  meats  at  very 
attractive  prices,  a wholesale  shift  to  this  form  of  purchasing  appears  to  be 
indicated. 

There  are  a few  cases  of  extravagant  meat  purchases  to  sui.t  the  whims 
of  the  local  management,  such  as  the  purchase  of  Canadian  bacon,  dried  beef  at 
$1.35  per  pound,  etc. 

In  cold  meats,  which  are  served  quite  frequently,  a substantial  number 
of  institutions  are  purchasing  Lebanon  bologna  selling  roughly  at  62$  per  pound, 
along  with  strai.ght  bologna  at  63$  a pound,  instead  of  spiced  luncheon  meats  at 
a price  ranging  from  36$  to  39 $ per  pound. 

The  timing  of  bids  for  meat  purchases  is,  in  most  cases,  not  suited  to 
obtaining  the  best  prices.  Some  institutions  attempt  to  time  their  monthly 
bidding  to  coincide  wit h potential  bargains  from  certain  packing  houses.  Most 
meats  are  purchased  on  monthly  contracts  and.  -kith  several  exceptions  are  all  on 
formal  bids.  Only  two  of  the  institutions  had  sufficient  storage  capacity  to 
permit  advance  meat  purchases  during  low  price  periods  but  neither  of  these 
took  advantage  of  their  facilities.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
various  alternatives  of  purchasing  meats,  both  as  to  time  of  purchases  and 
possible  consolidation  of  purchases  for  a number  of  institutions  under  a regional 
buying  plan  vlth  or  without  State-leased  storage  space  for  long-term  purchases. 

In  the  event  that  a centralization  of  buying  meat  purchases  is  not  practical 
on  a regional  basis,  there  should  at  least  be  a more  elaborate  advisory  service 
to  institutions  on  the  timing  and  type  of  purchases. 
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The  specifications  for  all  types  of  meat  purchases  are  largely  anti- 
quated in  that  they  specify  a grading  schedule  which  is  no  longer  in  effect  and 
do  not  provide  for  the  purchase  of  prefabricated  meats.  A majority  of  the  meat 
specifications  have  been  unchanged  since  the  late  1930' s. 

The  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  exercises  no  advisory  control 
over  local  purchases  of  meat,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  perishables.  Each 
institution  is  left  to  its  own  resources  in  deciding  on  when  and  how  it  will  buy. 

There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  all  officials  in  State  purchasing 
to  place  great  faith  on  the  specifications  alone,  outmoded  as  they  may  be,  and 
to  ignore  the  importance  of  inspection  of  products  received.  In  the  case  of 
meats,  for  example,  a number  of  institutions  failed  to  even  weigh  in  meat  ship- 
ment s . 

A secondary  saving  on  the  purchase  of  prefabricated  meats  is  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  inefficient  cutting  up  of  meat  by 
untrained  persons  such  as  storekeepers  at  the  smaller  institutions. 

A few  of  the  smaller  institutions  did  not  purchase  Government  graded 
meats  and  some  purchased  on  an  almost  day-to-day  basis. 

A large  saving  on  meat  purchases  will  result  if  a standard  ration  of 
meat  per  person  per  month,  in  turn  related  to  standard  portions  for  each  type 
of  meat  served,  is  established.  Under  present  circumstances  there  is  a wide 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  meat  being  served  at  similar  institutions.  The 
setting  and  enforcement  of  standard  meat  rations  will,  reduce  meat  purchases 
considerably  at  some  institutions.  This  factor  is  discussed  more  completely 
under  "Meal  Planning." 

Flour  purchases, although  made  centrally,  if  in  carload  lots  are  not 
consolidated  and  timed  to  take  advantage  of  price  fluctuations. 
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Dairy  Products 


Milk  is  the  major  item  in  this  category.  State  institutions  abide  by 
the  State’s  regulated  wholesale  milk  prices;  thus  there  is  always  the  question 
of  choosing  between  identical  bids.  A few  institutions  have  mixed  other  products 
such  as  ice  cream  with  their  milk  bids, thus  introducing  an  element  of  real 
competition.  This  practice  has  resulted  in  extremely  low  prices  for  ice  cream 
and  the  listed  products.  Most  institutions,  however,  award  the  milk  contract  on 
a rotating  basis  between  all  responsible  vendors,  There  are  instances  of  one 
vendor  receiving  all  this  business  ~ an  indication  of  favoritism. 

There  is  a wide  variation  in  the  consumption  of  butter  versus  oleo  at 
institutions.  Among  those  institutions  serving  oleo  the  majority  are  coloring 
it  before  serving;  a process  resulting  in  some  loss  in  the  course  of  preparation. 
This  practice  is  necessitated  because  presumably  the  law  still  prohibits  purchase 
of  colored  oleo  by  institutions.  Thus  institutions  are  discriminated  against  in 
that  commercial  restaurants  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  purchasing  colored  oleo. 
There  would  appear  to  be  little  justification  for  use  of  butter  at  any  of  the 
institutions.  Certainly  a uniform  policy  should  be  established  on  this  matter. 
The  very  substantial  difference  between  the  cost  of  butter  and  oleo  would  result 
in  substantial  annual  savings  if  serving  butter  were  discontinued  at  most  insti- 
tutions . 

Eggs  are  purchased  under  a variety  of  specifications  as  to  weight  per 
case,  size,  color,  inspection  methods,  etc.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a bid  is 
requested  at  a price  for  a given  period.  In  some  cases,  however,  bids  are 
requested  at  a price  of  so  many  cents  more  or  less  than  the  local  egg  auction. 

In  a few  instances,  eggs  are  purchased  from  local  farmers  on  basically  a 
negotiated  basis  in  that  telephone  bids  are  solicited  from  other  vendors  and 
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then  the  farmer  enters  a bid  several  cents  below  that  of  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  inspection  upon  receiving,  likewise,  varies  considerably. 

Other  Perishables 

Fresh  produce  is  purchased  at  most  institutions  on  a weekly  basis  with 
one  or  two  deliveries  per  week.  Bids  are  quite  often  solicited  by  telephone. 

In  some  instances,  the  award  is  made  for  all  produce  items  on  a lump  sum  basis, 
but  in  most  cases,  it  is  based  upon  the  bid  on  individual  items.  Delivery  poses 
a particular  problem..  The  lump  sum  method  would  undoubtedly  result  in  lower 
prices  received  since  vendors  will  tend  to  pad  individual  price  bids  to  protect 
themselves  should  they  only  be  awarded  a small  number  of  items.  At  most  insti- 
tutions, produce  purchases  are  quite  small  and  never  extend  to  the  type  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  used  in  large  quantity  since  use  of  canned  or  dried  items 
requires  much  less  preparation.  Institution  farm  produce  is,  therefore,  the 
item  requiring  large  preparation  facilities  at  institutions.  Fortunately,  labor 
cost  is  not  involved  except  for  supervision  of  inmates  or  patients.  Should  free 
labor  become  a problem,  the  added  cost  of  preparation  facilities  and  labor 
should  be  considered  when  assessing  the  relative  value  of  institutional  farm 
versus  purchase  of  the  same  commodities  canned  or  in  ready-to-cook  fresh  form. 

Telephone  bid  abuses  exist  whereby  bids  are  solicited  from  several 
vendors  and  then  a preferred  vendor  would  call  personally  and  usually  would 
enter  a lower  bid  for  each  item.  Under  such  an  intimate  procedure  it  is 
questionable  as  to  just  how  objective  the  institution  will  be  when  the  goods 
are  delivered  and  must  be  inspected.  There  were  also  some  instances  of  non- 
competitive purchases  of  small  quantities  of  items  like  baby  food,  diabetic 
products,  etc.,  in  that  orders  were  given  to  vendors  of  one  particular  brand 
regardless  of  price  differentials.  In  one  case,  a local  farm  was  given  all 
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the  egg  and  chicken  business  based  upon  A & P retail  prices  adjusted  to  a 
"wholesale"  level.  There  is  considerable  danger  in  permitting  local  option 
to  determine  ivhen  negotiation  should  or  should  not  be  used. 

Inspection  of  produce  varies  considerably.  In  some  institutions  it  is 
done  by  the  dietitian  immediately;  at  others  this  function  falls  to  the  store- 
keeper while  at  still  others  there  is  no  significant  inspection  of  produce 
received.  Several  institutions  in  metropolitan  areas  make  use  of  Federal 
inspection  either  at  the  institution  or  in  the  produce  yards. 

A number  of  institutions  are  buying  frozen  foods  in  large  quantity. 

This  is  a rather  recent  development  - a practice  which  grew  up  without  any 
guidance  or  control.  Some  are  using  it  to  by-pass,  in  part,  the  six-month  group 
purchase  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruit.  In  most  cases,  little  consideration  is 
given  to  seasonal  price  fluctuations  in  making  the  local  purchases  - several  buy 
on  a weekly  basis. 

Staples 

The  purchase  of  a sizeable  number  of  staple  products  is  arranged  on  a 
six-month  basis  through  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies.  The  majority 
of  items  in  this  purchase  are  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  condiments,  canned 
meats  and  fish,  miscellaneous  products  such  as  jellies,  pickles,  olives,  etc. 
There  appear  to  be  several  potential  deficiencies  in  this  procedure. 

a.  There  appears  to  be  more  delay  than  necessary  from  the  time  requisitions 
are  received  (July  15  and  January  15)  and  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  items 
have  been  delivered  to  the  individual  institutions. 

b.  Although  the  Fall  purchase  of  canned  goods  coincides  with  a low  market 
price  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Spring  purchase  is  during  a high 
cost  period.  Obviously  there  are  savings  to  the  State  in  paperwork  and  a better 
price  received  for  volume  purchases,  but  it  would  appear  in  the  case  of  the  Spring 
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purchase  that  the  price  differential  would  more  than  wipe  out  these  other 
savings.  This  phase  should  be  explored  to  determine  whether  many  of  the  items 
could  not  be  purchased  on  a once  a year  basis  in  the  most  appropriate  season. 

c.  Assuming  that  the  processing  of  group  purchases  can  be  speeded  up,  it 
would  appear  that  such  semi-perishable  items  as  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cereals,  and  any  other  grocery  items  purchased  locally  every  two  or  three  months 
could  be  purchased  centrally  at  obviously  more  attractive  prices  due  to  consoli- 
dation of  purchases. 

d.  A check  of  the  items  purchased  on  the  six-month  group  indicates  that  far 
too  many  varieties  of  containers  and  variation  of  a given  basic  product  are 
allowed  to  be  specified.  For  example,  there  were  ten  individual  pickle  items 
listed  differing  in  preparation  of  the  product  or  in  the  size  of  the  container. 
There  were  four  types  of  cranberry  sauce,  three  types  of  mustard  - French, 
English,  and  German  - etc.  The  differences  in  sizes  of  containers  should  not 

be  allowed  to  continue,  particularly  since,  for  certain  items,  most  institutions 
buy  one  size  container  and  only  a few  will  utilize  another  size.  Likewise  it 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  variety  of  types  of  the  same  items. 

e.  There  are  indications  that  some  institutions  are  not  highly  economy 
minded  in  that  they  purchase  large  quantities  of  expensive  items  such  as  olives, 
and  requisition  larger  quantities  of  more  expensive  jellies  and  preserves  than 
they  do  of  the  less  expensive  types. 

f . Among  the  items  purchased  locally  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  timing 
of  purchases.  Considering  the  type  of  storage  at  some  of  the  institutions,  the 
spacing  of  buying  periods  is  too  great  to  insure  freshness  of  products  such  as 
cereals,  crackers,  etc. 

g.  All  coffee  is  purchased  from  the  Prison  Industries  Division  which  roasts 
and  blends  coffee  at  White  Hill  Reformatory.  The  price  established  for  the  two 
grades  of  coffee  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  high  considering  its  quality. 
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h.  Most  institutions  are  required  to  purchase  a wide  variety  of  grocery 
items  in  small  containers  for  use  by  staff  employees  who  do  their  own  cooking. 

In  effect,  each  storeroom  thus  becomes  a small  grocery  store  serving  from  two 
to  15  families.  This  small  stock  of  a wide  variety  of  items  must  necessarily 
be  purchased  quite  inefficiently  and  consumes  much  of  the  storekeepers'  time 
in  its  issuance  and.  in  recording  the  transactions  involved.  In  some  cases, 
special  orders  for  fresh  produce  and  some  groceries  are  issued  for  as  little 
as  $2.00  or  $3*00  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  maintenance  families.  These  must 
be  routed  through  the  entire  procedure  at  a probable  cost  of  two  or  three  times 
that  of  the  purchase.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  continu- 
ation of  this  practice  at  any  institution. 

Miscellaneous  Purchases 

The  quality  of  soaps,  detergents,  and  insecticides  now  being  purchased 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  For  example,  insecticides  are  staining  walls  and 
ceilings  but  not  killing  flies. 

The  lack  of  standardization  in  kitchen  equipment  makes  it  difficult 
for  each  institution  to  maintain  a safe  stock  of  spare  parts  except  by  making 
a substantial  and  an  undoubtedly  wasteful  investment  in  duplicate  parts. 

Food  Specifications 

In  general,  the  specifications  for  the  various  items  purchased  by  the 
State  are  hopelessly  outdated.  The  majority  of  them  have  not  been  revised 
since  the  late  1930's.  Specifications  for  meat  offer  an  excellent  example  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  specifications  In  that  the  Federal  government  has 
been  using  a new  grading  method  for  beef  products  for  several  years  and  yet  the 
State  continues  to  utilize  a specification  dating  to  1935. 
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One  institution  buys  ice  cream  on  a noncompetitive  basis  by  simply 
ruling  out  all  but  one  supplier  on  the  grounds  that  the  others  are  of  inferior 
quality*  No  proof  is  supplied  of  this  contention  in  the  form  of  comparative 
tests  of  the  products  in  relation  to  the  existing  State  specification. 

With  regard  to  equipment  specifications,  the  same  situation  exists, 
in  that  most  specifications  are  not  up  to  modern  practice.  This  fact  is 
evident  immediately  in  the  field,  in  that  storage  units  were  purchased  without 
easily  adjustable  shelves,  and  many  other  pieces  of  equipment  purchased  recently 
obviously  incorporated  many  features  outdated  for  some  time. 

Any  revision  of  specifications  should  attempt,  insofar  as  possible, 
to  bring  State  specifications  into  conformity  with  current  food  industry 
practices.  For  example,  the  meat  specifications  do  not  adequately  cover  pur- 
chase of  prefabricated  meats,  a type  of  purchase  not  popular  and  economical  at 
the  time  the  specifications  were  originally  drawn  up.  The  butter  specifications 
do  not  comment  on  the  possibility  of  purchase  of  ready-sliced  butter  - another 
innovation  which,  at  two  cents  per  pound,  gives  the  user  a full  pound  of 
uniformly  sliced  butter  rather  than  sustain  the  relatively  high  loss  in  the 
process  of  cutting  at  the  institutions. 

Opportunity  for  Fraud 

State  officials  appear  to  be  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
existing  procedures  which  require  sealed  bids  on  major  food  purchases, 
and  competitive  bidding  on  the  rest  is  adequate  protection  against  fraud  at 
the  local  level.  The  opportunity  for  fraudulent  practices  is  particularly 
open  for  perishable  items.  Formal  bids  taken  on  a specific  quality  and 
quantity  of  merchandise  offers  no  protection  if  the  inspection  of  that  merchan- 
dise is  not  thorough  or  is  deliberately  lenient..  The  only  control  over  such 
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collusive  arrangements  between  State  employees  and  dealers  is  full  knowledge 
of  the  various  potential  malpractices  by  the  institutional  management  and 


careful  spot  checks  by 
sophisticated  in  these 
position  to  discourage 


department  management.  Many  superintendents  are  un- 
practices and  although  well-intentioned  are  in  no 
them. 
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HEAL  PLANNING , PREPARATION , AND  SERVICE 


Meal  Planning 

Menus  for  each  institution  are  planned  locally,  usually  on  a weekly 
basis  although  in  one  or  two  instances  at  small  institutions  they  are  being 
planned  on  a day-to-day  or  3-day  basis.  This  latter  procedure  reflected  itself 
in  an  undesirable  day-to-day  purchasing  routine. 

In  planning  menus  most  dietitians  or  stewards  did  not  give  particular 
attention  to  the  cost  of  individual  meals,  nor  to  the  important  factor  of 
servings  per  pound  of  merchandise.  In  fact,  at  one  institution  the  dietitian 
had  been  told  that  costs  were  none  of  her  business.  Only  at  the  penitentiaries 
are  meal  costs  analyzed  and  there  are  certain  discrepancies  in  the  costs  as 
revealed  in  these  analyses.  There  were  also  several  instances  at  mental  insti- 
tutions of  the  analysis  of  meal  costs  on  a spot-check  basis  and  also  one  case 
where  meat  cost  per  portion  was  calculated  regularly.  However,  these  are  too 
isolated  and  indicate  only  that  some  conscientious  local  administrators  have 
felt  it  wise  to  develop  such  aids  to  their  planning. 

There  were  rather  wide  variations  in  the  quantity  of  meat,  milk,  and 
butter  or  oleo  as  well  as  other  items  served  at  the  institutions.  Since  meats 
and  fish,  as  a group,  amount  to  one-third  of  the  meal  cost,  it  is  apparent  that 
these  variances  in  amounts  served  account  for  a significant  portion  of  the 
variations  in  over-all  food  cost;  likewi.se  for  the  dairy  products  group,  which 
is  the  second  largest,  with  milk,  butter  (or  butter  substitutes),  eggs,  and 
cheese  the  major  items. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  point . 
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Amount  of  Daily  Rations  at  Selected  Mental  Institutions'”" 


(Ounces  Per  Day  Per 

Patient) 

Clarks 

Werners- 

Summit 

ville  Torrance 

Woodville 

Norri stown 

Meats,  Fish, 

Fowl 

5.21 

8.83 

6.11 

6.85 

7.30 

Butter  & Oleo 

.98 

.62 

.18 

.83 

.90 

Milk 

22.76 

21.94 

17.45 

20.92 

18.78 

Eggs 

1.22 

2.10 

.80 

1.33 

1.48 

Employee  menus  correspond  to  patient  and  inmate  menus  used  in  the 
Health  Department  hospitals  and  at  some  of  the  penal  institutions.  At  the 
mental  hospitals  there  is  a considerable  difference  between  the  employees  and 
patient  meals.  There  were  also  a number  of  instances  of  sharp  variations  be- 
tween top-staff  meals  and  those  for  other  employees.  However,  under  present 
methods  of  recording  dietary  data,  it  was  not  possible  to  check  for  overfeeding 
of  employees. 

The  daily  basic  ration  for  the  various  groups  of  institutions  is  out- 
dated and  each  institution  has  established  its  own  standards.  The  wide  variety 
in  amounts  of  various  items  served  indicates  that  someone  must  be  wrong  as  to 
what  is  an  acceptable  standard.  Furthermore,  the  calculations  of  rations  per 
inmate  of  various  food  items  actually  served  is  not  accurate.//  Therefore,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  the  diet  presumably  being 
served  and  the  outdated  basic  ration.  Furthermore,  analysis  of  individual 
menus  from  the  standpoint  of  the  diet  being  served  to  inmates  is  rather1  fruit- 
less, both  because  there  are  no  standards  for  portions  served  and  the  items 
shown  were  not  necessarily  the  items  eaten  by  the  patients.  An  illustration 
of  this  latter  point  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  vegetables  and  salads  are 
shown  on  a menu  but  are  by-passed  by  a significant  portion  of  persons  in  both 

-;:'From  dietary  reports  of  May,  1952  - shows  year-to-date  figures. 

//Mixing  figures  for  employees  with  inmates;  same  allowance  for  patients  of  a 
variety  of  ages  and  physical  condition;  food  used  is  not  equivalent  to  food 
served;  no  deduction  for  waste  in  preparation,  in  kitchen,  or  table  waste. 
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the  employee  and  inmate  groups  - particularly,  however,  in  the  inmate  group. 

There  were,  however,  several  indications  on  the  menus  which  are  of  interest. 

Sample  Menu  Analysis 

The  menus  for  the  mental  hospitals  which  were  visited  during  the 
course  of  this  survey  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  content  of  meals  and  the 
frequency  of  serving  of  certain  types  of  items. 

A comparison  of  the  breakfasts  served  to  the  regular  patients  by  ten 
of  the  institutions  shows  that  all  served  cereal,  milk,  bread  or  toast,  and 
coffee  each  morning.  Four  institutions  made  it  a regular  practice  to  serve 
some  fruit  or  fruit  .juice.  Two  institutions  served  eggs  several  times  a week 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  these,  pancakes  or  similar  items  were  served  on 
alternate  days.  Some  institutions  served  butter  regularly  while  others  served 
either  oleo  or  syrup  regularly  or  intermittently. 

Obviously  with  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  content  of  meals  there  will 
be  differences  in  costs.  There  should  be  some  determination  as  to  what  is  an 
adequate  breakfast  and  this  pattern  followed.  In  analyzing  the  content  of  the 
dinner  and  supper  meals,  similar  variations  are  noted.  Some  institutions 
served  rather  complete  well-rounded  menus  at  supper  while  others  served  a soup, 
salad,  beverage,  or  luncheon  meat,  vegetable,  etc.  There  was  also  a considerable 
variation  in  the  number  of  times  that  meats  were  included  in  these  meals.  At  one 
institution  there  were  only  five  meat  or  fish  dishes  in  the  dinner  and  supper 
menus  for  an  entire  week,  while  at  other  institutions  there  was  a meat  or  fish 
dish  for  every  dinner  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  suppers. 

There  was  considerably  varied  attention  given  to  preparation  of 
special  diet  meals  (soft,  diabetic,  working  patients,  etc.).  Also,  some,  in 
planning  their  main  menu,  did  not  consider  its  relationship  to  the  special 
diets  so  that  special  preparations  would  be  minimized. 
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Some  institutions  offered  patients  a choice  of  beverage,  usually 
milk  and  another  item;  others  gave  no  such  choice.  The  number  of  times  that 
milk  \\ras  served  at  institutions  varied  sharply  and  was  seemingly  a function  of 
the  volume  of  local  milk  production.  Thus,  when  seasonal  production  is  high  an 
institution  will  tend  to  use  a very  high  quantity  of  milk  in  order  to  absorb  its 
production;  when  production  declines  the  consumption  is  adjusted  downward  with 
occasional  purchases  of  milk  supplementing  the  original  production.  However, 
those  institutions  producing  their  own  milk,  may  or  may  not,  consume  more  milk 
per  patient  than  those  not  producing  their  own. 

Coffee  may  be  served  anywhere  from  once  to  three  times  per  day  as  a 
regular  practice  depending  on  the  institution's  policy. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  use  of  butter  versus  the  use  of  oleo. 

Some  use  no  butter  except  for  employees  and  others  use  butter  exclusively 
although  restricting  its  use  to  only  selected  meals. 

Some  institutions  use  soups  extensively,  as  often  as  one  meal  per  day, 
while  others  use  them  sparingly.  This  is  rather  peculiar  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  proper  use  of  leftovers  usually  involves  the  preparation  of  soups  frequently. 

As  indicated  earlier  there  is  some  variation  in  the  quantity  of  meats 
served.  There  is,  in  addition,  a rather  wide  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
beef  versus  other  meat  products.  These  variations,  of  course,  tend  to  have  a 
decided  effect  on  costs. 

The  use  of  salads  vary  sharply. 

A number  of  institutions  do  not  have  facilities  for  preparation  of 
their  own  pastries  and,  therefore,  ra.rely  serve  them.  Even  among  the  institu- 
tions with  baking  facilities,  the  use  of  pastries  varies  considerably. 

A problem  in  relation  to  fresh  produce  and  locally  canned  items  which 
may  tend  to  be  over-produced  is  the  heavy  serving  of  such  items  during  the  harvest 
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season.  There  would  appear  to  be  a point  of  diminishing  satisfaction  to  the 
patients  in  being  overloaded  with  these  items. 

One  of  the  few  consistencies  in  practice  between  institutions  is  that 
bread  is  served  at  each  meal  and  at  some  institutions,  particularly  those  with 
an  inadequate  menu,  it  is  eaten  in  very  large  quantities.  Jhile  some  dietitians 
are  planning  well-prepared  patient  menus  the  only  possible  excuse  for  some  of 
the  less  competently  prepared  patient  menus  is  that  the  dietitians  must  be 
devoting  too  much  time  to  proper  nutrition  of  the  employees. 

Some  menus  revealed  the  practice  of  serving  certain  purchased  fresh 
items  out  of  season.  Others  showed  use  of  high  cost  items  without  particular 
justification,  such  as  broccoli,  lamb,  etc.  In  some  instances,  the  use  of  a 
high  priced  food  item  such  as  lamb  was  justified  by  the  statement  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  variety  in  the  menu,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
statement  that  in  many  cases  the  inmates  did  not  particularly  like  the  item 
served  for  variety  purposes.  This  type  of  tiling  would  appear  to  reflect  a 
lack  of  skill  in  cooking  in  that  high  priced  items  rather  than  variations  in 
cooking  technique  were  necessary  to  provide  variety  in  the  menu. 

Many  working  copies  of  menus  showed  a high  proportion  of  substitutions 
during  even  the  nonharvest  months. 

Menus  at  many  institutions  did  not  reflect  the  utilization  of  the 
better  cuts  of  meat  provided  in  substantial  quantity  due  to  the  purchase  of 
carcass  rather  than  the  purchase  of  prefabricated  meat  products.  Further 
checking  on  this  score  revealed  that  certain  better  cuts  were  served  as 
alternates  on  staff  and  employee  menus  but  the  more  typical  situation  was  the 
use  of  high  priced  meat  cuts  in  dishes  which  normally  require  only  much  lower 
priced  cuts;  for  instance,  use  of  better  lamb  cuts  in  stew,  use  of  loins  for 
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the  production  of  hamburger,  etc.  Incidentally,  this  situation  illustrates  the 
very  intimate  relationship  between  menu  planning  and  purchasing. 

Special  diets  are  an  important  item  at  a number  of  institutions  and 
apart  from  the  technical  knowledge  and  added  effort  required  in  making  up  the 
diets,  the  comments  which  apply  to  the  general  menu  apply  also  to  the  special 
diet  menus. 

There  was  some  evidence  of  willingness  to  experiment  with  new  food 
products  at  a few  institutions.  For  instance,  a low  price  meat  loaf  mix  was 
found  to  rate  a higher  patient  acceptance  than  an  expensive  meat  loaf  built 
up  at  the  institution.  Another  institution  undertook  to  determine  its  exact 
cost  of  producing  a loaf  of  bread.  However,  there  is  no  deliberate  encourage- 
ment or  guidance  from  the  department  level  of  such  experimentation,  nor  is  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  facilitated  in  a formal  manner. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  food  values  received  are  an  important  factor  in 
the  treatment  of  the  patients  or  in  the  morale  and  good  health  of  the  students 
or  inmates,  it  is  generally  regarded  proper,  and  is  the  State’s  current  practice, 
to  employ  dietitians  to  supervise  the  feeding  except  at  correctional  institutions. 
This  corresponds  to  the  situation  nationally  where  menus  are  prepared  and 
dietary  operations  supervised  by  dietitians  in  over  70  percent  of  state  hospitals 
responding  to  a questionnaire  in  a recent  national  survey.  However,  there  are 
several  indications  of  important  disagreement  on  this  subject  in  that  some 
persons  feel  that  chefs  should  be  in  charge  of  local  cooking  operations  with 
dietary  consultants  located  only  in  the  central  staff. 

Food  Preparation 

A very  limited  sampling  of  products  of  the  various  kitchens  and  dis- 
cussion of  preparation  practices  with  the  dietitians  revealed  that  at  a number 


of  institutions  the  ability  to  prepare  attractive  and  palatable  foods  was 
lacking  to  some  degree.  This  would  appear  to  reflect,  in  part,  on  the  in- 
complete training  of  some  of  the  dietitians.  In  a number  of  instances,  the 
cooking  is  performed  by  persons  with  long-term  service  but  with  limited 
training  who  are  left,  in  a large  measure,  to  their  oiro  resources.  There  would 
appear  to  be  a need  for  considerable  training  of  a large  majority  of  the  kitchen 
personnel  in  either  basic  food  preparation  techniques  and  in  other  cases  in 
certain  new  tricks  which  would  increase  their  effectiveness.  Our  observations 
indicated  that  such  training  was  not  being  supplied  by  either  the  consulting 
dietitian  or  by  the  locally  employed  dietitians  except  in  a few  cases  informally. 

The  problem  of  palatability  and  attractiveness  of  food  is  highly 
important  in  that  loss  of  nourishment  values  and  low  acceptability  result  from 
poor  preparation.  Furthermore,  the  values  purchased  in  the  food  are  never 
fully  transmitted  to  the  employees  and  inmates. 

Cooking  of  employee  food  is  segregated  from  patient  cooking  at  most 
institutions  where  there  is  a difference  in  diet.  This  is  a desirable  practice 
since  it  permits  closer  control  of  the  issuance  of  materials  and  particularly 
of  the  employee  hours  spent  in  preparation. 

Food  Service 

Good  food  well  prepared  is  wasted  if  it  comes  to  the  patient  in  poor 
condition,  at  the  \\rrong  temperature,  and  in  unattractive  surroundings.  There 
were  numerous  illustrations  where  one  or  more  of  these  three  conditions  existed. 
In  a number  of  instances  where  the  dining  facilities  are  decentralized,  the 
method  of  transporting  the  cooked  food  was  not  appropriate  and  thus  the  food 
arrived  at  the  wrong  temperature.  In  general,  the  dining  facilities  which 
varied  from  cafeteria  to  tray  service  in  bed  were  reasonably  attractive. 
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However,  the  range  between  the  best  and  the  average  leaves  considerable  room 
for  further  improvement.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  facilities  were  utterly 
primitive . 

One  of  the  peculiar  problems  surrounding  the  service  of  food  at  the 
mental,  hospitals  was  the  wi.de  variation  between  institutions  in  the  manner  of 
feeding  patients  of  comparable  condition.  One  institution  would  provide  for 
cafeteria  service  for  a certain  type  of  patient  while  another  would  deliberately 
resist  conversion  to  cafeteria  service  for  a similar  type  of  patient  on  the 
grounds  that  they  could  not  be  properly  accommodated  in  a cafeteria. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  more  centralized  facilities 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  plant  and  the  types  of  patients  its  serves, 
the  more  economical  and  attractive  will  be  the  service  of  the  food.  In  a 
number  of  cases  reasonably  drastic  changes  in  layout  and  location  of  facilities 
would  be  warranted  to  achieve  thi.s  centralization  in  view  of  the  compensating 
reduction  in  operating  costs  and  improved  service. 


' 
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PERSONNEL 


The  number  and  capabilities  of  the  personnel  at  individual  institutions 
could  not  be  given  detailed  consideration.  However,  the  following  are  symptoms 
of  some  major  problems. 

1.  A number  of  the  institutions  have  highly  decentralized  dining  facilities 
In  such  cases,  potential  savings  in  personnel  costs  from  consolidation  of 
facilities  are  quite  obvious.  In  many  of  these  cases  centralization  could  be 
accomplished  with  relatively  simple  adjustments-,. 

2.  A number  of  institutions  had  individual  facilities  which  were  obviously 
overstaffed.  In  most  such  cases  the  basic  cause  is  poor  supervisors  or  key 
workers  who  overlook  opportunities  for  training,  and  who  do  not  exercise  any 
skill  in  planning  work  assignments  and  securing  fair  effort  from  their  employees. 
Poor  supervision  and  low  caliber  employees  who  are  left  untrained,  always  result 
in  an  excessive  number  being  used  to  do  a given  job.  Furthermore,  because  of 
psychological  factors,  efficient  employees  are  retarded  to  the  speed  of  the 
least  efficient  individual  in  the  work  team.  Also,  poor  supervision  leads  to 
looseness  and  poor  work  planning,  which  generate  much  operating  waste  and 
inefficiency.  This  shortage  of  capable  supervisory  and  key  employees  is,  in 
turn,  traceable  in  large  measure  to  the  low  compensation  being  offered  for 
responsible  positions  in  particular  - a dubious  form  of  economy. 

3.  Some  institutions  of  similar  types  make  far  greater  use  of  inmates 
in  serving  food  in  cafeteria  than  others.  Likewise  in  ward  feeding,  some 
institutions  provide  dietary  personnel  for  feeding,  while  others  use  nursing 
and  inmate  help  only.  This,  of  course,  affects  considerably  the  number  of 
paid  employees  required.  Variations  on  this  score  raise  considerable  question 
as  to  the  need  for  some  policy  regarding  use  of  inmate  labor.  In  fact,  the 
whole  question  of  inmate  labor  in  the  dietary,  farm,  and  other  operations  is 
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in  need  of  study  because  of  the  increasing  reluctance  of  new  patients  at  mental 
hospitals  to  engage  in  such  activities.  Likewise,  a policy  is  necessary  on  the 
assignment  of  dietary  employees  in  ward  feeding  to  relieve  nursing  and  attendant 
personnel. . 

U.  Under  present  practice  at  a few  institutions,  dietary  employees  have  been 
stationed  in  the  wards  to  set  up  trays,  distribute  food  at  three  meals,  wash  the 
trays  and  some  dishes,  and  serve  nourishments.  While  it  appears  valid  for  some 
institutions,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sound  for  many  others. 

5.  There  are  wide  variations  in  the  number  of  supervisory  persons  in 
similar  institutions  in  the  number  and  responsibility  of  supervisory  individuals. 
For  example,  one  dietitian  and  an  assistant  are  attempting  to  carry  out  the 

same  duties  being  performed  by  a staff  of  three  dietitians  and  some  assistants 
at  another  similar  institution.  Likewise,  at  one  institution  the  business 
manager  has  absorbed  all  the  business  duties,  while  in  another  he  is  merely  the 
purchasing  agent  and  storekeeper.  Some  institutions  of  comparable  size  have 
a steward  and  purchasing  agent,  while  in  others  the  steward  handles  purchasing. 
Stewards  also  vary  considerably  in  the  scope  of  their  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. In  a few  cases  dietitians  exercise  so  little  control  over  the 
operations  that  a delegation  of  their  duties  to  the  chief  cook  would  probably 
achieve  the  same  results. 

6.  There  is  no  organized  program  of  training  for  various  classes  of 
personnel  sponsored  by  the  Department  for  all  institutions.  In  a number  of 
institutions  the  dietitians  did  undertake  the  training  of  certain  of  their 
personnel  on  an  informal  basis.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  did  not  have 
either  the  time,  inclination,  incentive,  or  in  some  cases  the  capability  to 
carry  out  an  effective  training  program.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State, 
because  of  the  low  salary  scale,  must  hire  largely  untrained  persons,  the 
need  for  some  formally  organized  training  program  for  each  of  the  positions 


. 
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appears  to  be  imperative.  However,  a basic  step  in  any  such  effort  must  be 
the  provision  of  truly  competent  personnel  in  all  key  positions  since  they 
must  serve  as  the  instructors  in  any  training  program.  There  are  many 
surprisingly  capable  people  now  in  the  State’s  employee  at  all  levels  in  the 
dietary  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  are  at  present 
incompetent  in  their  positions.  Most  of  the  latter  group  could  be  brought 
to  reasonable  efficiency  in  a short  time  under  proper  training. 

7.  Most  institutions  are  operating  on  a two-shift,  eight-hour  working 
day  basis.  Under  this  arrangement  there  is  considerable  pressure  to  have  the 
noon  meal  as  the  main  meal  of  the  day  because  at  this  time  the  two  shifts  may 
be  allowed  to  overlap.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  main  meal  at  the  noon  hour  since  this  results  in  small  meals  being 
provided  at  both  ends  of  a long  period  - usually  from  5:00  P.M.  to  7:00  A.M., 
with  all  three  meals  being  concentrated  in  approximately  ten  hours.  The  argument 
given  for  this  type  of  arrangement  is  that  .it  makes  the  most  efficient  use  of 
personnel.  However,  even  now  kitchen  employees  on  one  shift  often  prepare  many 
of  the  items  for  use  on  the  later  shift,  and  most  institutions  have  night  shift 
employees  who  prepare  items  for  the  following  day.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that 

if  carefully  planned,  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  meal  period  over  a 
wider  range  of  hours.  Before  such  a move  is  undertaken,  however,  more  extensive 
medical  advice  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a change  should  be  obtained. 

8.  There  are  no  standards  as  to  the  number  of  employees  of  the  various 
types  required  to  adequately  staff  institutions  of  a given  size.  Obviously, 
such  a standard  must  be  based  on  a detailed  listing  of  persons  of  various 
skills  and  must  be  flexible  to  allow  for  local  conditions  which  do  not  permit 
the  most  efficient  location  and  scheduling  of  staff.  Some  dietitians  contribute 
considerable  skill  in  planning  and  work  schedules,  while  others  are  in  need  of 
considerable  help  in  such  matters. 
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Compensation  of  Personnel 


There  are  a number  of  serious  problems  involved  in  compensation  of 

personnel. 

1.  Rates  paid  are  generally  too  low  and  undoubtedly  lead  to  temptations  for 
either  fraud  or  lack  of  effort.  The  apparent  overstaffing  of  most  operations 
at  lower  levels  is  a particularly  good  illustration  of  the  poor  economy  of  such 
practices.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a surprising  number  of  conscien- 
tious persons  are  now  working  for  the  State  in  dietary  positions. 

2.  Job  classification  does  not  exist  for  dietary  positions.  There  does 
exist  a list  of  standard  job  titles  (see  Table  VI)  which  is  applicable  to  all 
institutions.  However,  the  variations  in  the  duties  and  personnel  under  a 
given  job  title  are  considerable.  There  is  evidence  of  employees  being  up- 
graded to  a title  which  offers  higher  pay,  although  the  duties  involved  are 
typically  those  of  a lower  titled  position. 

3.  The  additional  compensation  given  to  employees  under  the  heading  of 
"maintenance"  is  in  need  of  overhauling  for  a number  of  reasons. 

a.  The  procedure  as  now  operated  is  highly  discriminatory  in  that  persons 
charged  with  varying  amounts  for  maintenance  receive  the  same  food  at  many 
institutions.  Also,  among  institutions  the  quality  of  food  served  employees 
varies  sharply. 

b.  The  present  charges  assessed  against  the  various  classes  of  maintenance 
are  in  no  way  related  to  the  cost  of  providing  food  to  the  particular  individual. 
For  example,  a single  person  on  a high  grade  of  maintenance  may  be  charged  the 
same  amount  as  a married  person  with  children,  and  the  one  will  eat  in  the  staff 
dining  room  while  the  other  requisitions  for  the  entire  family  from  the 
institutional  storeroom. 

c.  One  institution  does  not  actually  deduct  maintenance  for  meals.  These 
free  meals  furthermore  are  not  charged  on  the  dietary  operations,  thus  reflecting 
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a totally  fictitious  high  cost  for  inmate  feeding.  In  short,  the  employees 
at  this  institution  are  receiving  higher  compensation  for  their  particular 
classification  of  work  than  are  other  employees  in  the  same  titled  positions. 

d.  Such  a system  where  it  involves  requisitioning  of  food  by  staff  for 
use  in  their  homes  results  in  the  need  to  operate  a small  grocery  store  within 
the  storeroom  of  most  institutions.  In  stocking  this  storeroom  the  State  must 
buy  a small  quantity  of  a wide  variety  of  canned  goods  in  small  containers  at 
an  obviously  high  cost  in  paperwork  as  well  as  purchase  price.  In  some  cases, 
only  one  family  requisitions  from  the  storeroom,  with  15  families  being 
amroximat ely  the  maximum  for  any  one  institution. 

e.  The  entire  procedure  would  appear  to  tend  to  generate  dissatisfaction 
and  is,  of  course,  totally  out  of  conformity  to  any  sound  planning  of  compen- 
sation schedules. 

f.  Only  a few  institutions  use  meal  tickets  to  control  employee  feeding. 

g.  There  would  appear  to  be  strong  reasons  for  encouraging  a maximum 
number  of  employees  to  live  off  the  grounds.  The  present  system  of  maintenance 
does  just  the  opposite  by  putting  a decided  premium  on  living  at  the  institution. 

4.  For  some  reason  not  clearly  specified,  there  has  been  created  a 
particular  salary  schedule  which  offers  higher  pay  to  employees  at  certain 
State  institutions.  The  special  list  is  in  effect  for  Philadelphia,  Torrance, 
Warren,  Harrisburg,  and  Embreeville  Mental  Hospitals,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
these  institutions  vary  considerably  in  size  and  location.  Some  are  located 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  others  in  isolated  locations.  The  Philadelphia 
Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  system,  while  Embreeville  is  a small  unit.  In 
general,  the  salary  scales  set  on  this  special  list  are  approximately  ^240 
over  those  established  on  the  regular  scale.  Furthermore,  the  maintenance 
values  established  for  this  special  group,  except  for  the  1-A  grade,  are 
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substantially  increased,  with  the  largest  increase  coming  in  Grade  3 from 
$3SU  to  &600. 

5.  Some  institutions  have  little  trouble  recruiting  and  retaining  personnel, 
while  others  have  heavy  turnovers.  In  most  instances,  the  dietary  department 
suffers  far  less  from  high  turnover  and  labor  shortages  than  most  of  the  other 
departments  at  a given  institution.  The  reasons  why  such  problems  exist  are 
many.  The  present  compensation  plan  is  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause.  Base 
pay  is  low,  partially  because  of  the  maintenance  allowance.  The  maintenance 
allowance,  in  turn,  puts  a great  premium  on  living  at  the  institution  which 
quickly  narrows  the  market  for  labor. 

Illustrations  of  Inconsistent  Personnel  Policies 

The  conditions  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  refer  to  a 
comparison  of  the  staffing  at  the  mental  institutions  covered  by  our  survey 
as  shown  in  Table  V.  Although  they  will  not  be  discussed,  similar  wide 
variations  exist  for  the  other  types  of  institutions,  particularly  teachers’ 
colleges  and  the  medical-surgical  hospitals. 

The  ratio  of  employees  per  patient  at  the  .10  mental  hospitals  covered 
in  our  survey  was  from  1.1  to  3.6,  using  figures  from  the  accounting  records  for 
1951-52  or  1.0  to  3.0  based  on  the  positions  filled  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Stated  another  way,  one  institution  with  approximately  2,700  patients  had  81 
dietary  positions,  while  another  insitution  with  2,950  patients  had  only  35 
dietary  employees. 

High  labor  ratios  are  due,  in  part,  to  factors  such  as  overly  decen- 
tralized cooking  and  serving  facilities.  At  the  high  labor  cost  institutions 
such  as  Woodville,  inmate  help  was  used  only  sparingly  in  the  cafeterias,  and 
in  some  wards  nursing  personnel  was  supplemented  or  even  supplanted  by  dietary 
personnel  in  the  serving  of  food. 
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All  of  these  qualifying  factors,  however,  do  not  fully  account  for 
the  tremendous  difference  in  the  number  of  employees  between  institutions  of 
similar  patient  load,  such  as  Woodville,  May view,  Torrance,  and  Warren.  For 
example,  each  institution  except  Mayview  has  a chief  cook  with  Mayview  using 
two  kitchen  managers.  The  number  of  cooks  (First,  A,  and  B)  varied  from  16 
to  23,  although  it  is  known  that  in  a few  instances  kitchen  attendants  are 
doing  cooks'  duties, thus  making  comparison  of  titles  difficult.  The 
number  of  kitchen  attendants,  waitresses,  and  domestic  workers  ranged  from  7 
to  AS.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  consistent  pattern  for  use  of  kitchen  attendants 
(range  0 to  17),  waitress  attendants  (range  0 to  27),  kitchen  helpers  (range 
2 to  16),  waitresses  (0  to  13),  and  domestic  workers  (0  to  12).  The  last  three 
titles  draw  the  same  pay,  but  the  combined  total  for  these  three  positions 
varies  from  3 to  29  positions.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  different  titles  and 
pay  scales  are  being  applied  to  similar  duties  and  responsibilities.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Torrance  and  Warren  operate  on  a higher 
pay  schedule  for  the  same  title  positions.  These  situtations  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  any  of  the  factors  observed  during  our  field  study. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  institutions  with  a high  dietary 
employee  ratio  do  not  operate  a bakery,  and  furthermore,  are  rather  well 
centralized  units.  Such  situations  are  not  capable  of  complete  explanation 
as  a result  of  many  of  the  observations  of  our  field  survey. 

Another  inconsistency,  for  example,  is  the  wide  variation  in  the 
provision  for  dietitians  and  kitchen  managers  for  institutions  of  comparable 
size,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  supervisory  staff  is  inadequate  in  number  to 
handle  properly  the  dietary  department.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases 
where  there  are  a number  of  decentralized  kitchens  in  operation. 

The  staffing  of  bakeries  in  relation  to  their  production  is.  incon- 
sistent. For  example,  there  are  four  bakers  of  various  classes  plus  a helper 
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operating  the  Norristown  bakery,  which  produces  bread  and  pastries  of  wide 
variety  for  4, 600  patients  plus  employees.  Yet  for  Woodville  there  are  5 
bakers;  Warren,  which  is  also  over  one-third  smaller  than  Norristown,  employed 

4 bakers. 

A comparison  of  Clarks  Summit  and  'Werner sville  bakeries  indicates 
either  significant  overstaff ing  at  Wernersville  or  improper  reporting  as  to 
the  personnel  assigned  to  the  bakery  at  Clarks  Summit.  Clarks  Summit  bakes 
approximately  800  loaves,  5 days  per  week.  In  addition,  pies,  cakes,  and 
other  pastries  are  made  three  times  per  week.  The  staff  consists  of  one 
baker  assisted  by  two  patients.  Wernersville  bakes  approximately  850  loaves, 

5 days  per  week.  There  is  only  infrequent  baking  of  pastry  for  patients, 
but  employee  pastries  are  made  daily.  The  staff  employed  at  Wernersville 
consists  of  a chief  baker,  a senior  bake:-,  and  an  assistant  baker,  with  four 
additional  helpers  for  baking,  washing,  etc.  This  comparison  illustrates 
several  conditions;  at  one  institution  patients  are  used  actively  in  the 
baking  process,  while  the  other  involves  only  cleaning  up  by  inmates.  Secondly, 
there  is  a varying  policy  as  to  the  production  of  pastry  for  employees  vs. 
patients.  For  those  institutions  without  baking  facilities,  pastries  are 
offered  pa.tients  only  very  infrequently. 

Thus,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  established  standards  as  to 
the  personnel  required  to  operate  bakery  facilities  of  varying  size,  a policy 
regarding  pastry  production,  and  a clear-cut  plan  for  use  or  nonuse  of  inmates. 
This  comment  is  made  after  taking  into  account  the  substantial  variations  in 
baking  equipment  and  facilities. 

Although  storekeeping  is  not  directly  charged  to  the  dietary  function 
at  most  institutions,  a check  of  the  staffing  of  storekeeping  facilities  shows 
wide  variations  for  institutions  with  comparable  work  loads.  Perhaps  the  worst 
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illustration  of  overstaffing  occurred  at  one  of  the  small  Department  of  Health 
hospitals  serving  approximately  137  patients.  There  were  5 persons  assigned 
to  storekeeping  functions  at  this  institution.  Included  in  their  duties  were 
only  the  receiving  and  delivery  of  stock  and  the  maintenance  of  inventory 
records. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  among  the  mental  hospitals  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  consistency  in  the  assignment  of  pay  in  job  titles  for  the  various 
types  of  cooks.  At  one  of  the  teachers'  colleges  this  juggling  of  job  title 
took  the  form  of  designating  three  chefs  or  chief  cooks  as  vocational  experts 
in  order  to  obtain  a higher  pay  for  them.  Incidentally,  the  teachers'  colleges, 
on  the  one  hand,  have  more  liberal  off-time  allowances  but  on  working  days 
personnel  work  on  a split-shift  basis,  and  also  prepare  for  a number  of  special 
social  functions.  Ho  determination  was  made,  however,  of  the  relative  pay 
to  work  load  relation  in  comparison  x^ith  other  institutions. 

At  one  menta]  hospital,  bakers  were  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$1.69  per  hour  - the  local  union  rate.  This  would  yield  an  annual  income  of 
$4,515  based  on  a 40-hour  week.  Regular  pay  for  a chief  baker  is  42,832  to 
$3,228,  and  at  some  institutions  involves  a 5-1/2  or  6-day  week. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 


Expenditures  for  equipment  and  facilities  are  important  not  only 
because  of  the  high  cost  and  possibilities  of  extravagance  in  the  initial 
expenditure  but  also  because  of  the  potentially  great  impact  of  the  layout  of 
facilities  and  design  of  equipment  upon  labor  costs. 

The  situation  as  it  exists  today  is  as  follows: 

1.  Space  utilization  in  dietary  facilities  is,  in  general,  quite  extrava- 

vant . This  extravagance  arises  from  two  causes:  (a)  provision  of  space  for 

equipment,  which  equipment  is  in  excess  of  need;  (b)  excessive  or  impractical 
layouts  of  working  areas.  Extravagant  space  allowances  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  many  of  the  newly  constructed  kitchen  facilities.  They  indicate 
a great  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  most  architects  of  practical 
kitchen  needs.  For  example,  it  was  argued  that  greater  space  for  aisles  and 
between  equipment  was  allowed  because  of  the  use  of  inmate  help  in  kitchen 
areas  in  mental  hospitals.  Yet  examination  of  the  working  roster  at  the  insti- 
tutions indicated  the  use  of  such  help  only  in  cleaning  operations.  Some  of  the 
most  efficient  and  compact  kitchen  layouts  are  in  the  older  institutions  which 
have  been  recently  remodeled.  Poor  layout  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the 
aisles  between  kettles  and  steamers  in  some  kitchens  are  also  the  main  passage- 
ways through  the  kitchen.  Some  overcrowding  situations  did  exist  in  older 
units  which  should,  of  course,  be  remedied.  The  same  conclusions  apply  generally 
to  cafeteria  serving  units  and  to  the  space  allowed  in  dining  areas  per  seat. 

A check  of  layout  of  several  dining  areas  against  industry  standards  indicates 
as  high  as  25  percent  of  excess  space  allowed  in  a dining  room,  even  considering 
any  potential  increases  in  peak  load. 

2.  A sizeable  number  of  institutions  had  overequipped  kitchens.  There  was, 
in  fact,  one  instance  of  overequipping  so  extreme  as  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
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intentions  of  those  specifying  equipment.  In  view  of  the  major  building  program 
now  in  progress  or  in  the  planning  stage,  savings  on  equipment  purchases  should 
offer  a fertile  field  for  study;  likewise,  si. nee  some  institutions  are  in  need 
of  more  equipment  or  newer  equipment,  a comprehensive  study  of  this  problem 
would  facilitate  transfer  of  unneeded  equipment  to  locations  where  it  is  needed. 
One  institution  will  have  coffee  urns  much  too  large,  the  next  too  small. 

This  is  not  a simple  question  of  merely  buying  too  many  units  of  a 
particular  type,  although  this  form  of  overequipping  is  quite  prevalent.  Some 
examples  will  be  listed  showing  the  various  types  of  wastes  in  equipment  pur- 
chasing which  may  be  grouped  in  general  under  the  following  categories. 

a.  Too  many  units  of  various  types  for  the  existing  or  ultimate  feeding 
load.  Three  steamers  where  one  would  be  sufficient;  oversized  mixer  for  small 
pastry  unit;  an  excess  number  of  sinks  requiring  extra  cleaning  effort  and 
complicating  the  layout  of  the  kitchen  area;  an  excess  of  refrigeration  space 
(although  by  and  large  most  institutions  did  not  have  such  a situation);  an 
ice  cream  unit  never  used;  a tray  system  never  used. 

b.  Inadequate  equipment  for  transportation  and  serving  of  food  in  remote 
locations.  In  this  case  there  have  been  the  savings  in  not  making  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  equipment.  This  is  more  than  cancelled  by  the  higher  labor  cost, 
unsatisfactory  services  provided  with  the  existing  method,  etc. 

c.  Unneeded  equipment  such  as  a grill  for  a building  whose  senile  patients 
are  unable  to  consume  grilled  foods. 

d.  Equipment  of  unwarranted  expensive  construction  such  as  tray  truck  units 
with  welded  stainless  steel  bars  forming  the  shelving  instead  of  using  a plate 
type  shelf  which  is  much  more  easily  fabricated  and  cleaned. 

e.  Equipment  of  antiquated  design,  such  as  shelving  for  refrigerators,  and 
walk-in  coolers,  which  is  not  readily  adjustable  and  thus  wastes  considerable 


- 

space.  Another  example  is  the  recent  installation  of  a large  central  ice 
machine  rather  than  use  of  small  ice  machines  at  strategic  locations. 

f.  Penny-pinching  in  the  wrong  places  such  as  failure  to  specify  stainless 

steel  shelving.  This  is  often  accompanied  by  use  of  stainless  steel  in  non- 

essential  areas. 

g.  Poorly  written  specifications  on  equipment  which  contribute  to  many  of 
the  conditions  listed  above. 

h.  No  attempt  to  standardize  on  particular  designs  of  equipment  and  group 
purchases  for  a given  period.  This  latter  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
any  one  year  many  of  the  institutions  may  buy  similar  items  of  major  equipment. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  purchases  could  not  be  anticipated  and  grouped  for 
purchase  at  one  time. 

i.  Poor  location  of  equipment  in  relation  to  assignment  of  personnel.  The 
waste  can  occur  either  in  excess  equipment  or  excess  staff  requirements. 

Several  of  the  institutions  are  well  equipped  although  not  extrava- 
gantly so.  These  are  in  the  minority  and  most  of  the  institutions  surveyed 

are  either  significantly  overequipped  or  substantially  underequipped  in  at 
least  several  important  items.  These  extremes  of  conditions  exist  within  each 
of  the  departments:  Welfare,  Health,  and  Education,  and  indicate  a decided  lack 
of  coordination  in  the  planning,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  various 
institutions  within  a given  department. 

3.  There  is  apparently  substantial  delay  experienced  in  processing  purchases 
of  major  equipment  for  either  renovation,  expansion,  or  replacement.  Coupled 
with  these  delays  is  a decided  lack  of  a clear-cut  and  effective  procedure, 
preparation  of  up-to-date  specifications,  and  proper  inspection.  Also,  in 
many  cases,  old  equipment  is  not  considered  for  trade-in  or  transfer  and  lies 
around  unused  thereafter. 
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A.  Assuming  that  the  present  policy  of  buying  meat  and  other  items  requiring 
refrigeration  on  a short-term  basis  continues,  most  of  the  units  have  sufficient 
refrigeration  space  for  meat  and  produce.  At  some  institutions  there  exists  an 
excess.  There  is  a shortage,  however,  of  the  deep  freeze  space  at  most  insti- 
tutions. 

5.  The  operation  of  bakeries  at  the  various  institutions  is  totally  un- 
coordinated. At  many  institutions  bread  is  the  only  item  baked  and  in  such 
cases  there  is  a considerable  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
economical  to  purchase  bread  needs.  In  those  cases  where  a diversified  group 
of  items  are  baked,  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  staff  and  equip- 
ment utilized  to  do  a given  volume  of  baking.  At  several  large  institutions 
where  presumably  baking  facilities  would  be  desirable,  there  are  none.  On 
the  other  hand,  bakeries  are  operated  at  several  institutions  so  small  that 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  Several  of  the  insti- 
tutions had  bakeries  which  were  well  staffed,  well  equipped,  and  could  pre- 
sumably provide  all  the  bread  and  pastry  needs  of  several  nearby  institutions 
if  operated  at  full  capacity, 

6.  Equipment  for  transportation  of  food  to  remote  feeding  locations  varies 
from  expertly  designed  food  carts  to  the  use  of  pre-heated  pots  and  kettles 
with  ineffective  coverings  to  keep  the  food  warm. 

7 * There  are  a number  of  instances  where  equipment  was  purchased  and 
delivered  but  never  used.  In  other  cases,  equipment  has  never  been  used  at  the 
original  location  or  it  has  been  subjected  to  a use  not  oroginally  intended. 

8.  There  are  several  instances  of  attempts  to  operate  a dining  facility 
cafeteria  entirely  without  steam  tables  (Slippery  Rock  and  Torrance).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  institutions  with  excessive  steam  table  capacity 
(Elizabethtown  and  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home). 
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9.  In  some  instances  the  operation  of  separate  facilities  for  employee  and 
staff  feeding  involved  unusually  high  cost.  At  one  institution  a separate 
staff  house  is  now  in  operation  ;vhich  serves  only  15  persons  and  requires  a 
kitchen  staff  of  several  employees. 

10.  A number  of  institutions  are  now  involved  in  major  repairs  because  of 
improper  materials  or  equipment  used  in  the  initial  construction.  For  example, 
floors  have  been  laid  with  concrete  which  is  readily  eaten  by  food  acids. 

Kitchen  drainage  facilities  were  improperly  laid.  A dishwashing  room  was  unable 
to  handle  the  load  for  which  it  was  designed.  Ventilation  was  so  poor  that  a 
new  wall  was  cut  to  provide  some  relief.  In  fact,  whole  buildings  have  been 
designed  and  built  for  one  type  of  use  and  then  converted  to  a much  different 
use  because  of  a change  in  program  needs.  This  applies  to  dietary  areas 
designed  as  preparation  kitchens  converted  to  mere  serving  kitchens  immediately 
upon  completion  of  construction. 

11.  By  and  large  the  process  of  centralizing  at  least  the  cooking  operations 
has  not  proceeded  as  far  as  it  might  at  many  of  the  institutions.  In  some  cases 
recent  construction  has,  in  fact,  resulted  in  new  centralized  kitchen  facilities. 
At  others,  new  buildings  have  been  constructed  at  such  a distance  from  the  main 
group  of  buildings  as  to  make  the  transportation  of  food  a major  problem.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  justification  for  the  widely  scattered  layouts  of  buildings 
either  in  effect  or  proposed  for  many  of  the  institutions.  An  interesting  fact 
is  that  while  tunnels  are  constructed  between  the  central  dietary  unit  at  one 
institution  they  are  not  specified  at  another.  Likewise,  at  one  new  geriatric 
building  only  a serving  kitchen  is  provided  while  at  another  complete  kitchen 
facilities  are  included.  Thus,  while  every  indicator  points  to  the  logic  of 
centralization  of  all  cooking  and  centralizing  to  as  great  a degree  as  possible 
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of  dining  units,  some  institutions,  under  no  restraint  from  Harrisburg,  are 
making  major  changes  which  further  decentralize  their  operations. 

12.  There  is  considerable  variety  of  dishware  now  in  use  - metal  and  plastic 
trays,  metal,  plastic,  and  china  dishware,  etc.  This  variety  of  items  is 
particularly  noticeable  when  all  various  forms  appear  at  a single  institution. 
Apparently  all  types  are  still  being  purchased,  although  there  is  a trend  toward 
the  use  of  plasticware.  Many  of  the  institutions  purchased  peculiar  items  of 
dishware,  particularly  such  things  as  gravy  bowls,  etc.,  which  they  have  not 
put  to  use;  some  supply  divided  trays,  etc.  The  present  situation  calls  for 
some  agreement  as  to  the  type  of  dishware  which  will  be  purchased  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  some  provision  should  be  made  to  transfer  excess  items  between 
institutions.  One  major  problem  in  any  attempt  to  standardize  on  the  type  of 
dishware  is  that  there  is  a wide  variety  of  opinions  among  the  superintendent 
as  to  the  type  of  utensils  which  should  be  made  available  to  the  various 
classes  of  patients.  No  regular  recapitulation  is  made  of  the  dishware  and 
silver  inventory  at  most  institutions  nor  is  there  an  analysis  made  of  loss 
from  breakage  or  other  causes. 

13.  Only  one  institution  had  a record  of  its  equipment:  location,  design 
data,  maintenance  record,  etc.,  and  even  in  this  instance  the  record  was  quite 
informal. 

14.  Materials  handling  has  been  given  sharply  varying  attention  at  the  larger 
institutions  leading  to  a wide  range  in  storeroom  efficiency. 

15.  Kitchen  utensils  such  as  pots,  pans,  dippers,  etc.,  are  not  standardized 
as  to  type,  size,  and  material  for  all  institutions.  In  fact,  there  were 
often  many  types  in  use  at  a single  institution.  This  leads  to  difficulties  in 
transportation  of  food,  in  placement  of  pots  and  pans  in  steam  tables,  and, 
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of  course,  increases  the  initial  cost  per  unit.  In  the  case  of  dippers, 
hamburger  patty  makers,  etc.,  it  works  against  achievement  of  uniformity  in 
portions  served.  At  one  institution  they  were  using  14"  pie  pans  which  yield 
a pie  slice  which  will  overlap  any  normal  dessert  plate. 

16.  A number  of  institutions  producing  their  own  milk  do  not  have  it 
pasteurized.  Of  those  who  do  pasteurize  their  milk,  a number  ship  it  to  out- 
side pasteurizing  plants.  It  is  felt  that  if  some  institutions  are  justified 
in  pasteurizing  - then  all  should  do  it.  Furthermore,  an  analysis  should  be 
made  to  determine  at  what  point  an  institution  is  justified  in  installing  its 
own  pasteurizing  facilities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


F a rm-D i e t a ry  R e 1 at  i or  s 

Items  produced  on  institutional  farms  make  up  a significant  portion  of 
the  raw  food  cost  in  a majority  of  the  institutions.  Unfortunately  for  the 
dietary  operations  the  pricing  of  farm  products  is  geared  primarily  to  make 
the  farm  operation  look  good.  Pricing  makes  no  allowance  for  poor  quality  or 
inability  to  utilize  all  the  produce  delivered;  thus,  unless  the  head  of  the 
dietary  operation  is  extremely  strong  willed  and  rejects  poor  produce  or  forces 
an  adjustment  in  the  weight  delivered  to  make  up  for  poor  quality,  the  dietary 
operations  pay  a high  quality  market  price  for  products  of  inferior  quality. 

Thus,  depending  upon  the  bargaining  position  of  the  dietary  managers  at  the 
institutions,  the  relative  cost  of  farm  products  may  vary  considerably  between 
institutions.  In  general,  however,  there  is  good  coordination  of  farm  production 
planning  with  dietary  needs.  Quality  on  the  the  other  hand  varies  over  a wide 
range.  A number  of  instances  were  noted  where  the  farm  delivered  more  than 
could  be  used  in  any  one  day  leading  to  inevitable  spoilage;  or  delivery  of 
corn  which  required  severe  trimming;  tomatoes  partly  spoiled;  carrots  in  need  of 
trimming  and  shaving,  etc. 

Utility  and  Miscellaneous  Costs 

Utility  costs  of  dietary  units  are  not  charged  directly.  However, 
there  are  wide  differences  in  the  equipment  and  working  space  assigned  to  the 
dietary  department  - for  example,  refrigeration  space.  These  variations  in 
facilities  obviously  lead  to  variations  in  operating  costs  even  though  not 
allocated,  This  extends  also  to  the  number  of  dishwashing  units  and  the  additional 
space,  heating,  and  other  costs  involved  in  operating  a number  of  decentralized 
units.  All  of  these  costs,  although  individually  small,  when  lumped  together, 
would  contribute  to  quite  a variation  in  the  miscellaneous  costs  for  different 
institutions , 
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Sanitation 


The  dishwashing  facilities  at  the  institutions  vary  considerably.  In 
several  instances  handwashing  was  utilized  throughout,  and  even  though  labor 
cost  is  not  a consideration  because  much  of  this  is  performed  by  inmates,  a 
question  is  raised  as  to  the  sanitary  character  of  such  operations.  Where  dish- 
washers were  utilized,  the  dishwashing  operations  did  not  always  receive  proper 
supervision.  Control  of  quantity  of  detergents  used  varied  considerably,  A 
number  of  institutions  operated  their  machines  below  a safe  rinsing  temperature 
on  the  day  of  the  field  visit.  Only  one  institution  made  a regular  bacteria 
count  on  dishes.  In  addition  to  providing  a positive  check  of  cleanliness,  this 
also  provides  an  incentive  for  good  work  by  the  washing  crews. 

Inspection  of  sanitary  conditions  at  the  institutions  is  a casual  matter. 
There  are  no  formal  inspections.  Thus,  depending  upon  the  interest  of  local 
management,  sanitary  conditions  vary  widely.  For  example,  only  a few  dietitians 
required  the  use  of  hair  nets  by  their  female  employees.  Storage  areas  varied 
considerably  in  cleanliness.  Only  a few  institutions  kept  all  items  in  their 
refrigerators  covered  to  protect  them  from  drippings  from  upper  shelves.  The 
condition  of  paint  and  lighting,  screens,  etc.,  varied  widely.  Flies  were 
particularly  annoying  at  a number  of  institutions  due  to  both  improper  or 
complete  lack  of  screening  of  entrances,  and  the  fact  that  the  fly  spray  used 
is  rather  ineffective.  Ventilation  conditions  varied  greatly.  A number  of 
dishwashing  rooms  are  much  too  hot.  Garbage  cans  were  not  properly  stored  in 
many  cases.  Garbage  can  and  miscellaneous  washing  facilities  were  lacking.  The 
cleanliness  of  cafeteria  serving  facilities  and  provisions  for  protection  against 
contamination  varied  widely.  Some  dishwashers  were  too  old  or  basically  unsuited 
to  their  current  use  - several  were  operating  without  proper  temperature  controls. 
Pre-rinsing  of  dishes  was  provided  at  only  a few  institutions.  In  a number  of 
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instances  inmates  used  in  serving  food  were  not  checked  for  cleanliness  prior 
to  assuming  their  duties.  The  quality  of  day-to-day  cleaning  in  dietary  areas 
varies  sharply  and  major  cleaning  is  not  usually  scheduled. 


Safety 

This  subject  receives  little  attention.  Almost  universally,  knives  are 
left  continuously  in  chopping  machines  - an  extremely  dangerous  practice.  Wet 
floors  are  not  mopped  promptly  to  reduce  the  danger  of  slipping.  Stairways 
made  dangerous  by  deterioration  of  wood  or  concrete  have  been  in  this  condition 
for  a long  time.  Lighting  in  some  work  areas  is  inadequate. 

Equipment  Maintenance 

At  most  institutions  the  responsibility  for  lubrication  and  other 
preventive  maintenance  of  equipment  belongs  to  no  particular  supervisor  or 
employee.  Thus,  only  emergency  repairs  are  made  and  even  for  these,  there  are 
often  unreasonable  delays.  Temperature  controls  on  dishwashers  had  not  been 
working  for  some  time  at  two  institutions,  etc. 

In  some  cases  the  employees  using  the  machine  are  not  properly  trained 
and  there  is  considerable  danger  of  damage  to  equipment  and  in  some  instances, 
injury  to  the  employee. 

C anning 

Some  institutions  with  farms  have  no  cannery  and  do  not  attempt  to 
can  in  their  dietary  kitchen.  Others  use  the  dietary  kitchen  and  dietary 
personnel  on  an  overtime  basis.  Among  those  who  have  separate  canning  facilities 
there  are  wide  variations  in  the  type  and  quality  of  equipment,  efficiency  of 
layout,  extent  of  use  of  patient  help,  and  in  the  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  canning  operations.  There  were  no  indications  that  canning  operations  are 
coordinated  to  any  particular  degree  by  the  Welfare  Department  staff. 
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Disposal  of  Waste  Materials 


Practically  all  garbage  is  disposed  of  on  hog  farms,  either  at  the 
institution  or  on  local  farms.  In  a few  cases,  it  is  buried.  Trash  is  usually 
burned  in  incinerators. 

Hog  farms  are  not  considered  by  health  authorities  to  be  a very  desirable 
method  of  refuse  disposal.  Furthermore,  at  those  institutions  operating  hog 
farms  but  no  other  farm  facilities,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cost,  in 
relation  to  quality  of  produced  pork,  exceeds  that  for  purchased  pork  products 
primarily  because  of  the  necessarily  high  labor  cost  in  retaining  a caretaker 
for  just  the  hog  farm. 

A majority  of  institutions  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  sale  of 
bones,  grease,  and  other  saleable  waste  products. 
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•Figures  show  in  parenthesis  are  the  total  of  positions  filled  at  the  time  of  our  field  survey  - the  other  figures  are  taken  from  the  departmental 

ACCOUNTING  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1951-52. 

••Titles  not  listed  correctly  - these  are  titles  assumed  to  be  applicable  from  local  job  descriptions. 

NOTE:  TOTAL  STAFF  SHOW  - INCLUDES  RELIEF  - MOST  UNITS  WORKING  48  HOURS  OR  44  HOURS  PER  WEEK. 


TABLE  VI 


wAOL  ALP  SALARY  SCHEDiJLiIj 

aiI  st^te-owhed  institutions 

DIETaRY  POSITIONS 
As  of  July  16,  1951 


(Regular)  (Special)"”' 

Gross  Salary  Gross  Salary  Grade  of 


Position  Title 

Range 

Range 

Maintenance 

Steward  A 

#5,034 

5,796 

45,178  - 

5,940 

1 

Steward  B 

4,768 

- 

5,040 

4,932  - 

5,184 

1 

Steward  C 

4,314 

- 

4,788 

4,458  - 

4,932 

1 

Steward  D 

3,79  8 

- 

4,164 

3,954  - 

4,326 

2 

Steward  E 

3,528 

- 

3,798 

3,684  - 

3,954 

2 

Assistant  Steward  A 

3,798 

- 

4, 164 

3,954  - 

4,326 

2 

Assistant  Steward  B 

3,528 

- 

3,798 

3,684  - 

3,954 

2 

Food  Administrator 

4,254 

- 

4,860 

4,398  - 

5,004 

1 

Dietitian  A 

3,996 

- 

4,836 

4,140  - 

4,980 

1 

Dietitian  B 

3,372 

- 

3,996 

3,534  - 

4,152 

2 

Assistant  Dietitian 

2,808 

- 

3,372 

2,964  - 

3,534 

2 

Kitchen  Manager 

3,270 

- 

3,528 

Chief  Cook 

2,832 

- 

3,228 

3,072  - 

3,468 

3 

First  Cook 

2,442 

- 

2,832 

Cook  A 

2,112 

- 

2,442 

2,352  - 

2,682 

3 

Cook  B 

1,818 

- 

2,112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Kitchen  Attendant 

2,112 

- 

2,334 

2,352  - 

2,682 

3 

Kitchen  Helper 

1,818 

- 

2,112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Head  Waitress  A 

2,112 

- 

2,442 

2,352  - 

2,682 

Q 

J 

Head  Waitress  B 

1,818 

- 

2,112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Waitress  Attendant 

2,112 

- 

2,334 

2,352  - 

2,682 

3 * 

Waitress 

1,818 

- 

2,112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Domestic  Worker 

1,818 

- 

2, 112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Chief  Baker 

2,832 

- 

3,228 

3,072  - 

3,468 

3 

Baker 

2,442 

- 

2,832 

2,682  - 

3,072 

3 

Senior  Assistant  Baker 

2,112 

- 

2,442 

2,352  - 

2,682 

0 

2 

Assistant  Baker 

1,818 

- 

2, 112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Butcher 

2,112 

- 

2,442 

2,352  - 

2,682 

3 

Meat  Cutter 

1,818 

- 

2,112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Storeroom  Manager 

3,270 

- 

3,528 

3,426  - 

3,684 

2 

Storekeeper  A 

2,442 

- 

2,832 

2,682  - 

3,072 

3 

Storekeeper  B 

2,112 

- 

2,442 

2,352  - 

2, 682 

3 

Storesman 

1,818 

- 

2,112 

2,052  - 

2,352 

3 

Maintenance  Values: 

Regular 

Special 

1A 

i — i 

,200 

41,200 

1 

768 

900 

2 

576 

720 

3 

384 

600 

"""Applies  to  five  institutions  only:  Philadelphia,  Torrance,  Warren,  Harrisburg, 

and  Embreeville  Mental  Hospitals, 
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